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New 160 H. P. TWELVE 


1345 


Our aim for this new Twelve is, to enable owners to 
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will force a complete revision of standards for com- 
parison of values. Dual-Ratio gives the equivalent of 
two axles in one. It takes the “compromise” out of 
automobiles. You shift gears the same as now. Turn 
a lever on the instrument panel to Low. This gives 
pep for lightning acceleration and power for sailing 
up hills. Turn the lever to High. This gives speed 
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and noise — with minimized wear and tear for driving 
on level roads, on the boulevard, or in the country. 


We promise you this performance will amaze you. 


DUAL-RATIO in Custom “Twelves” and “Eights” 


ANIBNIRN 


Powered by Lycoming 


Auburn also offers improved Straight Eight models 


ALIBURN AUTOMOBILE *COMPA N Zz Auburn, Indiana... Division of Cord Corporation 


Standard Models 12-160: Business Coupe $1345; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1395; 4-door Full Sedan $1445; Convertible Cabriolet $1495; Convertible. 

Phaeton Sedan $1595; Speedster $1595. Custom Models 12-160A: Business Coupe $1545; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1595; 4-door Full Sedan $1645; Con- 

vertible Cabriolet $1695; Convertible Phaeton Sedan $1795; Speedster $1795. Prices f. o. b. Auburn, Indiana. Standard Models 8-100: Business Coupe $845;) 

5-passenger 2-door Brougham $895; 4-door Full Sedan $945; Convertible Cabriolet $995; Convertible Phaeton Sedan $1095; Speedster $1095; 7-passenger Sedan, 

$1145. Custom Models 8-100A: Business Coupe $1045; 5-passenger 2-<door Brougham $1095; 4-door Full Sedan $1145; Convertible Cabriolet $1195; Convertible 

Phaeton Sedan $1295; Speedster $1295; 7-passenger Sedan $1345. Prices f. o. b. Connersville, Indiana. Equipment other than standard, all models, at extra cost, 
All prices subject to change without notice. 
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Top: The Manitowoc, Wisconsin, club holds third successive 4-H Club 
Achievement Banquet with ixty members and 259 4-H Club members 
The club well known thronghout the county for its rural-urban 
work Below this and to the left shows the Kiwanis Club of Nephi, Utah, 
at the start of a charity drive. Cash, merchandise and food were raised 
and additional cash was raised through a charity ball. To the right: The 
Kiwanis Club of F "ark, Michigan, collected 6,500 pairs of she 


present 


Dr. I. M. Allen, Superintendent of Highland Park schools is shown turn 
Beardslee and members of his Unds 


ever several truckloads to Dr. FE. V. 





-ged Child Committee. Lower left: The Kiwanis Club of Pullman, 
Washington, collected clothes which were turned over to the Red Cross. 
Lower right: The Kiwanis Club of Rochester, New York, arranged with 
broadc i station WHEC for a program known as “The Kiwanis Joy 
Hour” to appeal for help for the needy. The response was so great that a 
warehouse and a downtown store were necessary. Quantities of material go 
out daily to the destitute. In the photograph left to right are: Clyde Spear, 
Chairman of the R o Committee and Albert R. Snow, Secretary of the 

Rochester club. The full story appears on page 78. 


Kiwanis Clubs Meet the Times 
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HE great cry nowadays is 

for men who can lead the 

way. The service clubs aim 

to select men of ideas, men 

who can put things so that 
others can understand, and above 
all, men who have ideas around 
which other men may rally. Every 
sensible business executive wants not 
only to lay out policies, but to train 
his juniors so that, when the time 
comes, they may be ready to take 
responsibility. 

George Washington was just the 
kind of a man to appreciate such 
organizations as the service clubs, 
and it may be worth while to spend 
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The statue of Washington 
on the steps of the Sub- 
Treasury on Wall Street, New 
York City. On this site Gen- 
eral Washington was inaugu- 
rated as the first President of 
the United States. The sculp- 
tor was John Quincy Adams 


W ard. 


dred and fifty places in England, 
with which the Washington family 
has been connected, and somewhere 
from twenty-five to fifty places in 
America. We know that for about 
five hundred years of English his- 
tory, the Washingtons were well at 
the fore. 

That George Washington was not 
only a leader but the leader of the 
Revolution, has been one of the ax- 
ioms of American history. His lead- 
ership of the American armies was 
only once questioned and that was 
by the snaky Conway Cabal, which 
went around in a few months and 
for its members was a total loss of 


Washington As a Leader 


a few minutes in consider- 
ing how this remarkable 
man, head and _ shoulders 
above most of his associates 
both in inches and in in- 
tellect, got on with his fellowmen. 

Washington began to lead several 
centuries before he was born. We 
know a great deal about his ances- 
tors, through the researches of many 
English and American investigators. 
We know where the race began; we 
know that there are about two hun- 





BY ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


Historian, United States Commission for Celebration of Two 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of George Washington 


Professor Emeritus, Harvard University 
Ay 
<<%>> 


In this celebration the people of each 

community are urged to play their own 

part. Details and suggestions can be 

secured from the Commission at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


character and_ reputation 
and honorable place in his- 
tory—no insurance. Wasn- 
ington was a leader and a 
Rock of Gibraltar in the 
dangerous period from the end of 
the war to the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. He was the un- 
questioned leader of the whole coun- 
try and of every state then compos- 
ing the Union, while President. All 
that is a matter of history recorded 
in statutes, monuments, and memor- 








ial buildings, in five hun- 
dred books and thousands 
of articles and mono- 
graphs on Washington. 
His leadership is the oc- 
casion for the United 
States George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission, 
which has for ~ several 
years been reminding the 
country of the primacy of 
George Washington among 
American public men. 
Washington’s national 
leadership is undisputed 
except by a small group 
who have set out to make 
money and a reputation as 
historical writers by try- 
ing to make us believe 
that he was an overrated, 
self-conscious and unsuc- 
cessful man. One of them 
sets down as established 
Washington 
defeated in 


history that 
“had 


everything he had under- 


been 


taken. Probably nobody 
ever lived who accumu- 
lated more defeats than 
Washington.” And then 


adds, that “he was never 
really defeated.” A few 
pages farther on he does 
not hesitate to call the 








Albert Bushnell Hart 


P ROFESSOR {LBERT BUSHNELL 
HART is one of the most outstanding 
historians in this country. He began teach- 
ing American History at Harvard University 
in 1883 and he has been Professor Emeritus 
since 1926. He served as a member of the 
Massachusetts Constitutional Convention, was 
President of the imerican Historical {ssocia- 
tion in 1909, President of the American Po- 
litical Science Association in 1912, and in 
the long course of his illustrious career has 
written over twenty books on history and has 
served as editor of twelve historical treatises 


j 


totalling over seventy volumes. 


boldest and most success- 
ful frontier fighter of his 
time “the pitiful victim of defeat upon 
defeat, disgrace, abuse, frustration, blaz- 
ing with fever and sick with dysentery, 
cowered alone at Mount Vernon, reviewed 
a life of miseries almost unbroken.” 

In the face of such slanders, prepos- 
terous though they are, it is desirable to 
review Washington’s career as a leader, so 
as to keep fresh in mind the immense 
service that he performed for his coun- 
try by his ability to bring men together 
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for a common purpose, and then to in- 
spire them with his courage and his brav- 
ery and his power of organization and his 
habit of sticking to what he undertook, 
no matter what the obstacles might be. 

This power of getting large numbers of 
men to act together for a common pur- 
pose under a bold and spirited leader- 
ship, is the bed-rock of the service club 
organizations of our time, for Washing- 
ton was a natural joiner. He joined the 
Masons. He joined various social clubs. 
He joined the church. He joined the Vir- 
ginia Assembly, by the votes of his neigh- 
bors in his district. He joined the militia 
and early in life became an adjutant. He 
joined the vestry of two churches at dif- 
ferent times. He Virginia 
patriot convention at which he made that 


joined the 


ever memorable proposition, “I will raise 
one thousand men, arm and equip them 
and march at their head to relieve the 
people of Massachusetts.” He was made 
honorary member of various social or- 
ganizations, including the Friendly Sens 
of Saint Patrick—an 
cluding both Protestants and Catholics. 
His name appears upon the records of at 


organization in- 


least five colleges which bestowed upon 
him at various times the degree of LL. D. 
He joined the Constitutional Convention 
in 1787, and was made its President. 
Washington was a strong believer in joint 
action and in organizations which aimed 
to carry out important social and govern- 
mental purposes by union of action. 

We know very little about the first six- 
teen years of Washington’s life, except 
that he lived at three different places on 
the Potomac River, and one—perhaps two 
—on the Rappahannock. There are tra- 
ditions that he was a leader in boyish 
sports and excelled in games and con- 
tests. Later in life Thomas Jefferson said 
of him that he was the handsomest figure 
on horseback that he had ever seen. His 
first opportunity for leadership for public 
objects was in the frontier wars. His 
journey of 1753 to the French fort near 
Erie, was a one-man adventure, but he 
had several opportunities in the French 
and Indian War to show his power of lead- 
ership. 

The first of these services after nearly 
one hundred and eighty years has just 
been completely revealed. Washington in 
the Western wilderness was put in com- 
mand of about two hundred men who put 
up a stockade which was named by Wash- 
ington, Fort Necessity. Within the last 
few weeks the outlines of that fort have 
been discovered; French balls fired at the 
fort have been found. The French were 
in overwhelming force, hence Washing- 
ton was obliged to make the only sur- 
render of his long military experience. 
There is not the slightest evidence of loss 
of confidence in Washington by Virginia. 
The next year he was back again with 
General Braddock, though not at first 
leader because he would not accept the 
status of holding a Colonial commission 


General Washington presenting the Count de Roch. 
ambeau at Mount Vernon, 
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which was outranked by the lowest com- 
mission in the English army. Neverthe- 
less, he was the leader when the day of 
battle came and Braddock was mortally 
wounded. He tells us himself that he got 
two bullets through his coat. He rallied 
what was left of Braddock’s army and 
led them back to a point within a few 
hundred yards of the site of Fort Neces- 
sity. Every man who was left alive knew 
that he was practically the leader who 
brought the survivors back to Virginia. 

Washington was for years a member of 
the Virginia Assembly, but there is no 
record of his ever making a speech in the 
Assembly, though he was a member of 
important committees. He was present at 
the Assembly meeting in the church at 
Richmond when Patrick Henry threw the 
match in the powder barrel—‘Caesar 
hadst his Brutus, Charles the First his 
Cromwell, and George the Third—may 
profit by their example,” but there is no 
record that he ever made a set speech. It 
was the same in the two Continental Con- 
gresses of which he was a member. His 
fellow members bear testimony to his ex- 
cellence of judgment. The great oppor- 
tunity of his life came when, by under- 
standing among the members, Johnson of 
Maryland suggested Washington as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and John Adams of 
Massachusetts put him into formal nomi- 
nation. His qualities of leadership had 
impressed themselves upon the Conti- 
nental Congress. 

The judgment of Congress that Wash- 
ington was the man to lead the Conti- 
nental army was justified by the experi- 
ence of the following seven years. The 
evidence of Washington’s power of lead- 
ership is overwhelming. As a Virginian 
he was outside the rivalries of the New 
England officers. This was the first op- 
portunity of his whole life of testing not 
only his power to make decisions, but his 
ability to work with officers and governors 
and legislators who could not agree with 
each other, but somehow ail agreed with 
Washington. Captain Frothingham in his 
recent Washington, the Military Man, has 
brought to bear new light on his heroic 
leadership in the siege of Boston. He 
ironed out the rivalries between the 
Massachusetts officers. He gave oppor- 
tunities to the troops from New England 
and more distant states. He welcomed 
Morgan’s riflemen from the Western 
frontier. He organized the first naval 
service of the United States. His corre- 
spondence during that period is full of 
evidence of his power to get people to 
act together. The result was the recap- 
ture of Boston, the most conspicuous vic- 
tory for the Patriot arms in the Revolu- 
tionary War, prior to Yorktown. 

So much attention has been given to 
the military side of the Revolutionary 
War that the nation has hardly realized 
how indispensable was Washington’s 
leadership as the greatest man in the 
Revolution. He was a modest man and 






























General George Washington and Lafayette and Washington’s family at Mount Vernon. From a painting 
by Thomas P. Rossiter. 


never laid claim to be the largest figure 
in the long war, both inside and out- 
side his camps and armies. Washington 
was practically the liaison officer between 
the army and Congress and the state gov- 
ernments. If Washington had been killed 
at Long Island or Trenton or Monmouth 
or any of the central battles of the strug- 
gle, the Revolution must have failed. The 
soldiers always believed in him and noth- 
ing but that belief kept the armies to- 
gether at Morristown and Valley Forge, 
and the other winter quarters. Washing- 
ton also was exactly the right man to 
make use of the foreign volunteers in the 
Continental army. He came to love the 
most distinguished of those volunteers, 
Lafayette, like a son; arid Lafayette’s re- 
port to the French Government was a very 
important factor in the French Alliance 
of 1777. The plans of joint campaign 
between French and American troops 
hinged on Washington’s leadership and 
led to the final victory at Yorktown. 

All this is an old story to the numerous 
Americans who have read the sound his- 
torical accounts of the Revolution. Never- 
theless, too little attention has been paid 
in many histories of the time, to Washing- 
ton’s leadership in political affairs. His 
theory of national authority in the Revo- 
lution was that the Conti- 


Now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


a copy, made under Washington’s direc- 
tion, has fortunately been preserved. 

That Bicentennial edition of Washing- 
ton’s writings will furnish new evidence 
of his interest and influence on the up- 
building of a national government. He 
was not too busy to write elaborate let- 
ters on the need of a written Constitution, 
a necessity which Benjamin Franklin 
foresaw when he introduced a draft of 
the Articles of Confederation to the Con- 
It took six years to bring about 
the adoption of those Articles under 
which most of the powers of the govern- 
ment were reserved to the States. 


gress. 


Washington was the public man in the 
country who was listened to by governors 
and state legislators as well as by mem- 
bers of Congress. Every now and then he 
would send out what was practically an 
appeal for a government with teeth in it. 
He protested against the system under 
which the American people were “today 
one nation, tomorrow thirteen.” Never- 
theless, the Articles of Confederation 
were the only Constitution for nearly 
seven years. 

After the war Washington became a 
leader in an attempt to bring the Ameri- 
can people together by agreements among 
the States respecting the regulation of 





nental Congress was the na- 
tional government. Hence 
it must decide on military 
questions; it must raise 
funds for carrying on the 
war; and it had the power 
to issue directions to the 
Commander-in-Chief, 
though Congress wisely left 
detailed military matters to 
the General. The United 
States George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission 
has taken the responsibility 
for issuing a new and com- 
plete edition of Washing- 
ton’s writings, which will 
include many letters, not 
heretofore printed, and will 
also print the very important 
“General Orders” of which 


Washington as a surveyor. 








































Washington at home. Painted by Alonzo Chappel. 
Engraved by H. B. Hall. 


interstate commerce. Washington was the 
leader in, and in fact the originator of, 
a plan for building a canal along the 
Potomac River which would give Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Virginia a com- 
mercial route to the West, substantially 
on the line now followed by the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. He never let go 
of that project while he lived, but inter- 
state rivalries were so strong that the 
project grew into a plan for a general 
convention of all the states. That con- 
Philadelphia in 


vention assembled in 


1787. 


Nothing in Washington’s history more 
clearly marks his power as a leader than 
that convention. He was made President 
and interpreted the choice to mean that 
he was not to take part in the debates; 
in fact he made only one suggestion in 
the open convention. There can be no 
doubt, however, that Washington was in 
conference with those members of the 
convention who desired a strong national 
Constitution. The clauses on interstate 
commerce, on taxation and many other 
parts of the Constitution were exactly in 
line with Washington’s views and it is per- 
fectly clear that Washington’s support of 
the Constitution was the decisive argu- 
ment in some of the state ratifying con- 
ventions. Everybody knew that George 
Washington would certainly be the first 
President, and thousands of old soldiers 
and other voters supported the Constitu- 
tion because of his leadership. 

Washington was twice unanimously 
elected President, and had the golden op- 
portunity of taking part in the organiza- 





tion of the new government by appoint- 
ing members of the Cabinet, judges, and 
other federal officials. Everybody knew 
that such appointments were based on 
merit, for that was Washington’s way. 
Washington stood out for good strong 
laws even against remonstrances of some 
of his Cabinet. When the “moonshiners” 
of Western Pennsylvania threatened re- 
bellion because of a whiskey tax, Wash- 
ington placed himself at the head of a 
military force to carry out the laws of the 
United States. When the country got into 
difficulties with France, and hotheads 
wanted war, the ex-general of the Revo- 
lutionary armies insisted on peace. When 
there was great discontent with the settle- 
ment of the Western frontier with Great 
Britain, Washington stood by the treaty. 

The service of Washington in securing 
independence from Great Britain cannot 
be overestimated, nor his securing mutual 
interdependence among the states of the 
Union. Washington foresaw a union not 
only of the sixteen states admitted to the 
Union in his lifetime, but he foresaw a 
union extending at least to the Mississippi 
River. 


and all his life long a citizen of Virginia, 


Washington, born on tidewater, 


was the most Western statesman of his 
time. He did more than any other ten 
men toward securing the West against 
the claims of Great Britain and then in 
holding it as part of the Federal Union. 

That is why we are celebrating George 
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Washington on the two hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth, throughout the United 
States. The principles of Washington 
involve, first, a high standard of per- 
sonal character, truthfulness, honor, in- 
dustry, friendship and loyal membership 
in state and nation. Those are the princi- 
ples of honest men in public and private 
life today. Next Washington believed in 
governments that could govern, that could 
lay taxes, punish crimes, keep order. He 
was greatly interested in education, from 
the Free School at Alexandria which he 
helped to support, to the university for 
which he left a bequest. If Washington 
were in authority now, he would make 
short work of the thieves in our city and 
state governments, who tax honest people 
unmercifully in order to furnish funds to 
be wasted by dishonest people. If George 
Washington could be mayor of certain 
cities, or governor of certain states in the 
country today he would show the people 
of the United States what it means to be 
a genuine leader of the people. He could 
command support because the principles 
of private and public service for which 
he stood are eternal principles. We need 
more of Washington’s honesty, Washing- 
ton’s courage, Washington’s unselfishness, 
and Washington’s sense of leadership of 
patriotic men by tried and patriotic states- 


men. 

















George Washington on horseback. From the painting by John Faed. Engraved by William Holl. 
Entitled “Washington at Trenton.” 
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here? 


These questions are answered 
by the objects, objectives and 
administrative policies of Kiwanis 
International.* 


<<<3> >> 


HE purpose of the International 

Council is to train ourselves for 

leadership in behalf of districts and 
clubs for the new administrative year 
which commences on January 1, 1932. 
We may with profit at the outset ask our- 
selves three fundamental! questions: 

l. WHERE are we going? 

2. WHAT are we going to do? 

3. HOW are we going to get there and 

do it? 

The answer to these three questions is 
already prepared for us and is found in 
the six objects, the five objectives, and 
the three administrative policies of Ki- 
wanis International. 

Let us consider their origin, their rela- 
tion to each other and their guiding in- 
fluence upon our leadership in the year 
just ahead. A clear understanding of 
these principles is as necessary to our 
Kiwanis activities as the three R’s of an 
elementary education. They may be con- 
sidered together as the three segments 
of the telescope by which we chart our 
course, fix our direction, and ultimately 
arrive at our destination. 

The whole world has recently bowed 
in silence and reverence at the bier of 
Thomas Alva Edison. We have read again 
the story of his life with a supreme in- 
terest, and reviewed the contributions 
which his inventive genius has given to 
humanity. That one which has been most 
outstanding was the invention of the in- 
candescent bulb, which brought light, 
economical and serviceable, within the 
means of the most humble home. The 
name of Edison and his gift of the elec- 
tric light will persist for countless gen- 
erations to come. 

The beacon light of Kiwanis, past, 
present and future, is found in our funda- 
mental objects. By way of history the 
present International Constitution in 
which is found our objects came from a 
Constitutional Convention, specially cre- 
ated at Atlanta in 1923 and reporting for 
adoption in Denver in 1924. The per- 
sonnel of that Constitutional Convention 


* Address before the International Council. 
Chicago, November 19, 1931. 


What? How? 






BY RAYMOND M. CROSSMAN 


was the International President, all Past- 
International Presidents, the chairman of 
the then Board of District Governors, and 
all past chairmen of the Governors. The 
most important task of that outstanding 


group of Kiwanians was to determine 
upon and recommend the fundamental 


and permanent objects of our organiza- 
tion and to protect them with the dignity 
and assured continuity of constitutional 
safeguards. These objects were the 
“Magna Charta” of Kiwanis, the dawn of 
a new day, and a consecration upon new 
principles. We need to recall them fre- 
quently, to think upon them and to build 
upon them. 
for themselves in driving into our con- 


These great objects speak 


sciousness the answer to the first ques- 
tion, and commit us in our opportunities 
for leadership to say that we are going: 

To give primacy to the human and 
spiritual rather than to the material 
values of life. 

To encourage the daily living of the 
Golden Rule in all human relation- 
ships. 

To promote the adoption and the ap- 
plication of higher business, 
and professional standards. 

To develop, by precept and example, 


s« cial, 


a more intelligent, aggressive and serv- 
iceable citizenship. 

To provide through Kiwanis clubs, a 
practical form enduring 
friendships, to render altruistic service, 
and to build better communities. 


means to 


To coéperate in creating and main- 
taining that sound public opinion and 
high idealism which make possible the 
increase of righteousness, justice, pa- 
triotism, and good will. 

These principles, however exalted, im- 
mutable and idealistic in their appeal to 
the best within our natures require the 
transforming power of definition and in- 
terpretation to carry them into useful 
effect. Changing conditions, progress and 
advancement, new ideas and different 
needs make it necessary that their trans- 
lation into action be kept apace with 
every new International administration. 
The short space of seven years since the 
adoption of the objects has presented a 
new world living under new conditions, 
peopled in part by a new generation with 
definitely new ideas. Kiwanis, if it is to 
be effective, must resourcefully adapt it- 
self to the new surroundings in which it 
lives and in which it must wield its influ- 





Immediate Past International President 


ence. So annually there recurs to each 
new International Board of Trustees the 
second question, “What are we going to 
do?” 

The answer is found in our objec- 
tives, which are adopted each year and 
suggested for the general activities of 
our clubs during the current administra- 
tion. 

There is probably no more pertinent 
example of the rapidity of advancement 
in development and adaptation than in 
the automotive field. The need for rapid 
transportation increases year by 
The engineering principles have been 


year. 


substantially the same for a generation. 
We are now reading the advertisements 
and looking with new interest upon the 
new models of automobiles 
with their mechanical changes and refine- 
ments in appearance and in operation. 
An organization that is alert to its oppor- 
tunities must be equally adaptable to 
changing and to new de- 
mands. 


passenger 


conditions 


We have celebrated this year the cen- 
tennial anniversary of George Mortimer 
Pullman, whose birth 
cident with the 
transportation upon this continent. Al- 
though he did not build the first sleeping 
car, his inventions and developments of 
the idea won for him recognition as the 
real founder of sleeping car service. His 
first venture in constructing “Old Num- 
ber Nine” was a failure because as the 
railroad men told him: “It was too wide 
for station platforms and too high for 
His reply that platforms and 
bridges should be changed met with rid- 
icule. 


was almost: coin- 
beginning of railroad 


bridges.” 


He proceeded, however, to con- 
struct his second sleeping car “The Pio- 
neer.” Shortly afterward the world was 
startled by the assassination of President 
Lincoln, and the State of Illinois, wishing 
to do their native son special homage on 
his journey to his last resting place, char- 
tered “The Pioneer,” to carry the funeral 
party from Chicago to Springfield. To do 
this it was necessary to change the plat- 
forms and bridges, and they were 
changed. This constituted the beginning 
of our present-day Pullman service. 

Advancement in business and in indus- 
try is only the result of advancement in 
thinking and human progress. If the 
forces of re-adjustment are constantly at 
play in all that goes on about us, how 
(Turn to page 90) 














































Convention City’ 


r 7 HIS world of ours is full of changes. 
About a hundred that 
wonderful statesman, Daniel Web- 

ster, arose in the Congress of the United 


years 


nu 
ago 


States and added his eloquent voice to the 
plea which had then been made that this 
government of ours refrain from spend- 
ing one penny toward the purchase or 
development of that trackless waste of 
snow-covered mountains and _ savage- 
infested desert land lying to the west of 
the Mississippi River. That took place a 
hundred years ago. 

About the same time, the City Council 
in Cincinnati passed an ordinance, in or- 
der to prevent colds and the spread of 
colds—making it unlawful for any man 
to install a bath tub in his home. 

The man who founded Johns Hopkins 
Hospital in Baltimore, because of his fear 
of elevators, placed in the charter a clause 
that no elevator should ever be placed in 
the main building. So I say the world is 
full of changes. 

It is natural that this great organiza- 
tion of Kiwanis International, 
should change from time to time in order 
to keep pace with the changing condi- 


ours, 


tions and to make the necessary improve- 
ments. 

Since the first Kiwanis convention the 
convention cities have been selected usu- 
ally at the preceding convention after 
much deliberation and after rather elab- 
orate presentations from prospective host 
cities. Although the By-Laws placed the 
power of final selection in the hands of 
the Board of Trustees, this group of men 
have always followed the choice of the 
delegates at the convention as passed in 
their expression there. 

In the last ten years, conventions have 
been held in various places throughout 
the country. In 1922 we were at Toronto, 
then we moved to Atlanta, Denver, Saint 
Paul, Montreal, Memphis, Seattle, Mil- 
waukee, Atlantic City, Miami, and this 
year we go to Detroit. 

At the International Executive Com- 
mittee meeting in Chicago, May, 1930, 
President Horace W. McDavid appointed 
a committee to consider this whole matter 
of convention procedure and convention 
rotation and convention planning and 


* Presented before the International Council, 
Chicago, November 21, 1921. 


building. The chairman of that commit- 
tee was Charles E. Millikan from Califor- 
nia; and he had with him on that com- 
mittee men from Oregon, Ohio, Ontario, 
Tennessee, New Jersey and Texas. 

This committee had two meetings. The 
first meeting took place at the Atlantic 
City Convention, and the next meeting 
took place in Chicago just one year ago 
at the Council meeting. 
made two reports. The first report was 
made to the Council a year ago, and the 
second report was made to the conven- 
tion proper at Miami last summer. 

As a result of this committee 
three changes have been made in the By- 
Laws. 
with the selection of delegates, and dele- 
gate representation at the convention, we 
will not But the 
third change in the by-laws, to be con- 


The committee 


report 


Since two of these changes deal 


consider them here. 

sidered at this time reads as follows: 
“The selection of the city in which the 
annual convention of Kiwanis Inter- 
national is to be held, shall be made 
by the Board of Trustees on or before 
the first day of October preceding the 
said convention, provided that unless 
unusual circumstances make it other- 
wise necessary or desirable the Board 
of Trustees shall select such city in 
rotation from each of the five conven- 
tion zones into which said Board of 
Trustees shall divide the territory of 
Kiwanis International with reference 
to membership, number of cities of suf- 
ficient size to entertain the convention 
and distance to be traveled, and also 
provided that the said Board of Trus- 
tees shall have power to substitute an- 
other city in case circumstances later 


make such action necessary or ad- 
visable.” 
Since this amendment burdens the 


Board of Trustees with new responsibili- 
ties, International President Harris ap- 
pointed a Committee on International 
Convention Procedure at the meeting of 
the Board on June 27, 1931, to study 
the entire convention matter and make 
recommendations at this time. 

That report was made on last Tuesday, 
and adopted. 

The entire Kiwanis territory of ours 
has been divided into five zones, to be 


numbered. 


New Procedure in Selecting 


THE TE 
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BY HARPER GATTON 


International Vice-President \ 


RRITORIAL LIMITS OF THE FIVE 
ZONES 
Number Number 
Clubs in Members in 


District District 
ZONE I, 
Pacific-Northwest 96 4932 
Montana 20 983 


Colorado 


Totals—6 districts Sis 15.042 
ZONE II. 
Ontario-Quebec- 

Maritime 47 3160 
New England 93 5603 } 
New York 70 1814 
Pennsylvania 114 6288 
New Jersey 62 3268 
T otals—5 districts 386 23,133 
ZONE Iil. 

Western Canada 19 1344 
Missouri-Kansas- 

Arkansas 89 3699 
Nebraska-Iowa 53 2441 
Minnesota-Dakotas 72 3451 
Texas-Oklahoma 119 4941 
Totals—5 districts 352 15,876 
ZONE IV. 

Capital 48 2100 

West Virginia 38 1650 
Kentucky-Tennessee .. 59 2380 . 
Carolinas 81 3064 i. 
Alabama 33 1227 i 
Georgia 65 2154 
Florida 53 1931 
Louisiana-Mississippi . 27 984. 

Totals—8 districts... 404 16,145 : 
ZONE V. 

Wis.-Upper Michigan. 67... 3306 

Michigan 47 2611 
Ill.-Eastern Iowa 108 Meee) i t 

Indiana 8. oie gees 7 
i aS 129 7347 "4 
Totals—5 districts 425 22,453 





-Wyoming 22 
Utah-Idaho 23 
California-Nevada 134 6338 
Southwest 18 


1031 
950 


808 
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Plan of Rotation 


The second point which this committee 
studied was the plan of rotation. It has 
been decided that the plan of convention 
rotation be as follows: 

Zone I. in 1933; Zone II. in 1934; 
to be followed by conventions held re- 
spectively in Zone III., Zone IV., and Zone 


V. 


Survey and Selection of 
Convention City 

The next matter had to do with the sur- 
vey of the convention city. So a survey 
of cities in the proper zone will be author- 
ized by the Board of Trustees at the sum- 
mer meeting in the second year before the 
convention in question. That means, of 
course, that next summer at the meeting 
of the Board of Trustees the convention 
for the second year following will be con- 
sidered, and a survey will be made of 
cities in that zone. After the survey has 
been made, the next point naturally is the 
selection of the convention city. It has 
been decided that the convention city will 
be selected from the cities surveyed in 
the proper zone by the Board of Trustees 
at the regular November Board Meeting 
which occurs in the second year before 
the convention in question. 

I might say that in compliance with 
that new regulation the Board of Trustees 
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in session this week has selected Zone I. 
for the convention in 1933. 

Then the announcement of the conven- 
tion city. It has been decided that the 
convention city will be announced at the 
preceding convention. That means, of 
course, that at the Detroit Convention 
next summer the convention city in the 
Far West the following summer will be 
announced. 


Obligations of Host City 

In the last place there are certain ob- 
ligations to be required of the host city. 
It has been decided that the host city will 
be requested to furnish Kiwanis Interna- 
tional without expense the following 
items: 

1. The office of the Convention Man- 
ager while in the convention city. 

2. Adequate executive offices just pre- 
ceding and during the time of the conven- 
tion. 

3. The auditorium and meeting places 
for conferences, and so forth, covering the 
business sessions of the convention—but 
not for entertainment features. 

Under this third provision no mone- 
tary guarantee is required from the host 
city. 

I noticed an item the other day that 
when the Empire State Building was 
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built, they did not make any plans to 
check the speed of letters mailed from 
the 100th floor. Because of the great dis- 
tance, 1248 feet, letters mailed in the 
mail chute on that floor got so hot before 
they reached the bottom of the building 
that they became scorched. Collier's 
Vagazine stated that they had placed 
checks in the mail chutes at the 60th and 
30th floors to retard the speed of those 
letters as they plunged downward. The 
other day something became wrong with 
the check. It worked so well that when 
the letter reached the 60th floor, instead 
of shooting down at a retarded rate of 
speed the letter turned around and 
started up again. We hope that this 
change in the plan of selection and hold- 
ing of International 
check this plunge downward in conven- 
tion enrollment from 5,248 at Montreal 
to about 3,511 at Miami. We believe that 
that will be the case, because not only 
next year will people rush to Detroit from 
all of these districts, but more than ever 
before will those clubs be represented by 
large delegations, since the clubs will 
know that not again for five years will 
the convention be held in this zone. | 
think you will find that the plan will work 
and that Kiwanis conditions will be im- 
proved and that the Kiwanis conventions 
will grow, 


conventions will 
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Leadership 


MONG the platitudes commonly used 
to avoid the painful process of 
thinking is the phrase: “He is a 
leader.” Born sulphur 
matches and mustache cups are out of 
date. It is true that the pages of history 
are filled with the glittering accounts of 
born leaders. Louis XIV. of France was 
a born leader. He had a regal mien, a fine 
aquiline nose, unlimited self-confidence, 
and so much dignity that only a Marquis 
could help him on with his shirt. He had 
no training for leadership and yet he 
said: “I am the State.” What did he do? 
He spread glory and famine throughout 
France, and left nothing behind him but 
longer a 


born leaders, 


ruins. But leadership is no 
birthright. 

Modern leaders are just plain people 
have emerged. And the 
somehow is by training. By 
they have developed the four cardinal 


who somehow 
training 


qualities that characterize every leader in 
faith, initiative, 
judgment, and executive ability. 

When the Lord leader to 
strike the shackles from a million slaves, 
He brought to the White House a plain 
man with the flavor of the soil about him. 
But Lincoln had spent long and weary 
hours and days and weeks and years of 
training. Today Lincoln is the American 
exemplar of faith, initiative, judgment 


every organization 


wanted a 


and executive ability. 

Gathered in this room are the leaders 
of Kiwanis. I doubt if there is a born 
leader in the lot. But there isn’t a man 
here who has not spent long heurs in 
service to Kiwanis. And this leadership 
has come to all of us unsolicited. 

Another characteristic of born leaders 
is that they relinquish the reins be- 
grudgingly; most of them have to die or 
be poisoned, or shot. Only through death 
do they and their organizations part. 

Modern leaders are here today, and are 
gone tomorrow. The leaders of Kiwanis 
are in this room. Next year you and I will 
be in the wings on the way out. We won't 
be in the center of the stage next year. 
But there will be coming a new group of 
leaders to occupy the Kiwanis stage. 

And that is what makes modern leader- 
ship. Unless we forbid, those men will 
come on the stage to grope and stumble 
and stutter as we groped and stumbled 
and stuttered. And that is all there is to 
leadership training in Kiwanis, to help 


*This address was given before the Interna- 
tional Council in Chicago, November 19, 1931. 
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BY WILLIAM J. CARRINGTON 


International Trustee 


the other fellow over the road that we 
have been over before. 

That is so simple that it is a wonder 
sombody did not think about it a long 
time ago. Well, it takes things a long 
time to penetrate. Most of you know that 
man pulled his shirt off over his head for 
two thousand years. It took him two thou- 
sand years to learn to sew a button on it. 
It took Kiwanis seven years to discover 
the first training school, which is this 
Before the year 1921 the gov- 
ernors had no training at all, except.a 
From that day 
to this they have had three days of in- 


Council. 
couple of good wishes. 


tensive training. 

In the year 1924 a lieutenant-governor 
thought he would give his presidents a 
break. Nobody did that before. He gath- 
ered about him the newly elected presi- 
dents in his division and they together 
talked over how to appoint committees, 
how to preside at a Kiwanis meeting, how 
to conduct a board meeting. Did they like 
it? Well, from that day to this they have 
held those meetings in that division, and 
there never has been a president or a vice- 
president who has been absent from those 


training conferences or training schools. 
Sure they liked it. Why? Because men 
got help they wanted when they needed 
it—before they took office. 

Three years ago Secretary Parker pre- 
sented before the International Council 
a comprehensive plan of leadership train- 
ing. And one after the other, Horace 
McDavid, Raymond Crossman and Wil- 
liam Harris have made leadership train- 
ing the very first administrative policy of 
Kiwanis. 

This year there are eight training 
schools for all Kiwanis leaders. These 
include the present International Council 
for district governors and other Inter- 
national officers, district executive com- 
mittee meeting for lieutenant-governors, 
schools for club presidents, club secre- 
taries, other club officers and directors, 
club committee chairmen, for club officers 
at time of the district board of trustees’ 
meeting, and for district committee 
chairmen at the time of that same meet- 
ing. 

The following statistics show the re- 
sults of leadership training: 


Results of Leadership Training 


These results were tabulated as a result of a questionnaire sent out. 


reported leadership training was adopted. | 
Three districts were not heard from. The 8 
up Group A; the 18 districts that adopted 
not heard from make up Group C. 


Lieutenant Governors Trained Club Leaders 1929... 


Eight districts 
Sighteen districts did not adopt it in full. 
districts that did adopt the program make 
it in part make up Group B; the three 


Group B Group C 
8 out of 115 no figure 


Group A 
.60 out of 66 


Average Percentage of Clubs That Entered 1930 


SRN NOOR. ..'s'a ware de ails oe oo 6 Faience 28% 13% 0.6% 
Average Percentage of Clubs That Held Inter- 

club Meetings in First 3 Months................ 29% 16% 9.0% 
Average Percentage of Clubs Represented at 1930 

International Convention (Atlantic City)........ 65% 57% 41% 
Average Percentage of Clubs Visited by Lieu- 

TS ee ree ere 86% 78% 64% 
Average Attendance .......... OR eh er Cees j 73% 71% no figure 
Membership Loss OE Ds sb 5g a Cee bab eam swe 1.7% 18% no figure 


How L sadership Training Was Carried Out in 
Clubs of Kiwanis International in 1931 


District No. 
en 
California-Nevada ..... 
ree 
ais ong aaie'e.s 
Colorado-W yoming 
oo 
a ee SOF io, Cee ne 
NN eo. cick bd oSb wae aap 
eg nS a skis ss pala Bre ous 
ee ee OEE. Te eee 
ee NS Ee 
Michigan ......... Noh oy I Aa ea 


No. Leadership Training 

of Clubs Reporting Program Carried Out 
33 30 10.7% 
130 82 54.8% 
13 22 61.2% 
79 47 43.8% 
22 2 53.5% 
52 1] 14.6% 
64 13 30.3% 
97 26 63.2% 
74 18 59.2% 
61 10 48.6% 
27 5 20.4% 
50 25 53.2% 


(Turn to page 87) 
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ack to Detroit in 1932! 


ANY inducements are combined to 
make Detroit a great magnet for 
Kiwanians of the United States 

and Canada, June 26 to 30 of this year. 

In the first place Detroit is the birth- 
place of Kiwanis and Detroit is justly 
proud of that great honor. Joseph G. 
Prance, the first Kiwanian, has been 
chosen by the Detroit Kiwanis club to act 
as General Chairman of the Detroit Con- 
vention Committee, a distinct honor in it- 
self. Joe, as everyone instantly calls him 
(he is that sort of a chap) was chosen 
not especially because he was the first 
Kiwanian but because of his willingness 
to work and his ability to perform serious 
Kiwanis duties. 

Detroit is rather centrally located. It is 
close to a large part of Kiwanis popula- 
tion. This convention should mark a rec- 
ord in attendance. 

Then again Detroit is a great city, one 
of the great cities of the world, the recog- 
nized automobile capital of the world. In 
Detroit where automobile manufacture be- 
gan a quarter of a century ago is pro- 
duced 75 per cent of all the cars in 
America. Within a radius of 75 miles of 
Detroit are manufactured 90 per cent of 
the nation’s motor cars. 

Detroit is the center of aviation. There 
are twenty-three companies actively en- 


gaged in the manufacture of planes and 
parts in the Detroit area. Detroit is proud 
of its great interest in aviation. 

And then on the opposite side of the 
river from Detroit lies Canada and the 
border cities. Canada, the United States’ 
great northern neighbor, boasts of fine 
paved highways and great scenic attrac- 
tions. Detroit is literally the gateway to 
Canada. Kiwanis clubs of Canada invite 
you to visit their Dominion. Nowhere can 
one visit Canada with less difficulty and 
expense than through Detroit. 

You can take a bus and skim swiftly 
through the famous tunnel. The ferry is 
within easy walking distance of the busi- 
ness centers of either city. The Ambassa- 
dor Bridge is a thrill in itself. And the 
United States Government allows you to 
bring back goods to the value of $100, 
duty free. 

Possibly of even greater importance 
than any mentioned above is the fact that 
this sixteenth annual convention of Ki- 
wanis International is going to be a great 
convention, one that no Kiwanian can 
afford to miss, one at which every club 
should be represented. The International 
Committee on Convention Program under 
the chairmanship of Alfred C. (Cope) 
Callen of Champaign, Illinois, is working 
diligently to make this an outstanding 
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Detroit skyline from Canada 








BY MERTON S. HEISS 


Convention Manager 


convention in Kiwanis history from the 
point of program excellence. 

Detroit possesses, and there will be 
used during the Kiwanis convention, one 
of the nation’s greatest auditoriums. Un- 
der one roof will be held the convention’s 
business sessions and the many important 
and always well attended afternoon con- 
ferences. Facilities unusual in their ex- 
cellence will be made available to Ki- 
wanis for meetings. 

There will be no hotel problem in 
Detroit. Any great city has many hotels 
Detroit seems to have more than the usual 
number. Rooms will be available at 
reasonable rates for all. Sufficient dining- 
room space is available for district din- 
ners. Sufficient rooms are available for 
district headquarters for those districts 
There will be no diff- 
culties for those who send in early reser- 
vations to the Convention Office which 
will be opened in the Statler Hotel, March 
first. 

There will be great opportunities for 
recreation before and after the conven- 
tion. It will be a great opportunity for a 
“vacation convention.” To the north lie 
great areas of lakes and forests, easily 
furnishing among the 
finest fishing waters of the northland. 

The ladies will like Detroit. Detroit's 
rapid growth and development to the 
metropolis class was done at no sacrifice 


desiring them. 


accessible and 


to its cultural progress. There are many 
things to see and do in Detroit.- 

The railroads are making it easier than 
ever to enjoy oneself. There are thirty 
day limits for return instead of the usual 
average of ten. The customary fare and 
one-half for the round trip will be in effect 
with the usual possibilities of still lower 
rates from certain far away sections of 
the United States and Canada. 

Throughout the length and breadth of 
Kiwanis, interest is even more than ordi- 
narily evident in the 1932 convention. 
Many districts have their convention 
plans, involving combination land and 
water trips and pre and post-convention 
journeys, pretty well organized. 

Those who have been to Detroit want 
to return. Those who have never been 
there are anxious to take advantage of 
this opportunity to combine an attendance 
at what promises to be one of the great 
conventions of Kiwanis. 

“Back to the Birthplace—Forward in 
Kiwanis” is proving to be a mighty popu- 
lar slogan throughout the organization. 





KIWANIS CLUB OF 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA, 
AWARDS DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE MEDAL 

TO THE GENERAL 


Graduate of West Point: service 
in two Indian Com- 
mandant of Cadets at the University 
of Nebraska; West 


Point; Santiago campaign in Cuba 


CaM PaLENs ; 
instructor al 


in 1898 followed by appointment 
as head of Bureau of Insular Af- 
{djutant General in the 


Philippines and in command of mil- 
PI 


fairs: 


itary operations against the Moros. 
1899-1903; Military Attaché at 
Tokio and observer with Kuroki's 
army in Manchuria, 1905-1906; gen- 
eral staff at Washington; Governor 
of Moro Province, Philippines; Com- 
mandant of 8th Brigade at Presidio, 
California; in command of troops 
on Mexican border in 1916: Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the A. E. F., 
1917; General of the Armies of the 
United States in 1919. 
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Kiwanians Honor Pershing 


BY COLONEL FRANK D. EAGER 


GAIN Kiwanis has rung true. When 
the Kiwanians of Lincoln decided 
to award their 1931 Distinguished 

Service Medal to General John J. Persh- 
ing they struck a most responsive chord 
in the hearts of all his homefolks. 

In the fall of 1891, forty years ago, 
when the General first made his home 
here as Commandant of Cadets at the 
ate 


friends. 


University, he began making 
They 


until now all the citizens of our town are 


multiplied continuously 


proud to be numbered as his homefolks. 
When, through the decrees of fate, the 
General needed a permanent home, he 
established it in our midst—at 1748 B 
Street. His son was educated in our pub- 
lic schools and his charming sister, Miss 
May Pershing, the mistress of that home, 
has been part and parcel of our social 


It is fitting that the 
Lincoln Kiwanis club should honor this 
extends 


life for many years. 


Lincoln citizen whose fame 
around the world. 
Americans 


It was 


His neighbors know that 
owe much to General Pershing. 
through his foresight and steadfastness in 
the development of a separate independ- 
ent American army, trained to fight in the 
American open warfare method, that the 
war was brought to a victorious close in 
a year less than the time estimated. He 
abandoned the trench system of warfare, 








The author of this article was a cadet 
officer under Pershing at the University of 
Vebraska. 


Spanish-American War. 


He served as Colonel in the 


Editor. 


and while European commanders and 
foreign observers stood aghast at the cour- 
age and valor of his unseasoned soldiers, 
captured the enemy’s machine gun nests 
by direct open assault and planted the 
American flag on the heights of San 
Mihiel and the Argonne. 

The enemy’s lines were cut at a vital 
spot. The war was won. Thousands of 
lives were saved because it was not neces- 
sary for our soldiers to spend another 
winter in those sodden, soggy trenches to 
be victims of enemy fire, influenza and 
pneumonia. It was General Pershing’s 
genius that was the guiding light to vic- 
tory over there. Kiwanis believes that it 
is right and proper to honor such service 
while the individual is living and able to 
enjoy the credit so richly earned and 
due. 
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The manner of the presentation was 
most appropriate. It was simple and 
plain—neighbors to a neighbor. There 
was no broadcast over radio, no great 
gathering of newspaper correspondents. 
It was a quiet meeting, an audience of 
600 persons with a larger percentage of 
our most worth-while citizens than in any 
gathering that I recall. They were pres- 
ent to put their approval on the award 
that Kiwanis was to make. 

The addresses had been carefully pre- 
pared, were short, truthful, reminiscent, 
inspiring tributes to the achievements of 
the honored guest. They were such as to 
fire the ambition of youth to greater effort 
in personal and community service. 

The presentation was made by E. D. 
Terry, Immediate Past President of the 
Kiwanis club. Others who spoke in eulogy 
on the occasion were R. M. Joyce, Chan- 
cellor Emeritus Samuel Avery of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Colonel W. H. Oury, 
now Commandant of Cadets at the state 
university, and the writer. 

Explaining why General Pershing was 
selected to receive the 1931 Kiwanis 
medal, Immediate Past President Terry 
said, “He has had honors conferred upon 
him-such as few men have ever received. 
Nothing Kiwanis can confer upon him can 
be looked upon as greatly adding to these 
honors. However, our purpose is to show 
an appreciation for unselfish service to 
the public. General Pershing is a citizen 
of Lincoln and because his service has 
been to the nation and to the world is no 
reason for his home club overlooking that 
What we do today is to show 
our friendship and appreciation for our 
neighbor rather than attempt to add to 
his honors.” 

Chancellor Emeritus Avery recalled the 
faculty attitude of the University back in 
1891 towards the new Commandant. He 
said that the efficient commander was a 
painstaking instructor and a social fa- 
vorite and that he still found spare time 


service. 


on his hands. He became a student in the 
College of Law and graduated in 1893. 
Some of his cadets distinguished them- 
selves in the Spanish-American War and 


in the Philippines. 

Colonel W. H. Oury said that the Gen- 
eral ranked not only well up among world 
soldiers past and present but amongst the 
really great characters this modern age 
has developed. His real Americanism and 
the modesty with which he has borne his 
honors still further endear him to us. 
Colonel Oury, who got his first military 
training at the University of Nebraska, 
confined his address to the work of Gen- 
eral Pershing as Commander-in-Chief of 
the A. E. F. and told how the General 
arose to every emergency and proved him- 
self not only an able commander but an 
able diplomat. 

The General received the medal in a 
most modest manner and his acceptance 
was in simple, well-chosen language that 
left no doubt of his sincere appreciation. 
For once, the commanding spirit of the 
conquering hero stood “at bay.” It was 
apparent to all, that 
strongest trait in human character—had 
taken hold upon the man whom the com- 
bined assaults of the greatest armies of 
all tinre had never daunted or shaken. 


sentiment—the 


“I cannot conceive of any decoration 
that is more to be appreciated than one 
given by one’s friends,” he said. “I am 
especially grateful for this medal because 
Kiwanis is an organization of builders in- 
cluding many friends of mine.” 

His expression, his tone, his words 
proved that this man of iron is human, 
“even as you and I.” Everyone present at 
the occasion knows full well, and without 
other proof, that among the hundreds of 
honors and medals conferred none will be 
cherished more deeply or longer by Gen- 
eral Pershing than will this one from the 
Kiwanians of Lincoln, bespeaking the 
true friendship and loyalty of the people 
of his home town and state. 


Included amongst the guests at the 
speakers’ table were Immediate Past 
President and Mrs. Raymond M. Cross- 
man; Dr. Fred Morrow Fling, who wrote 
an appreciation about the General in the 
printed program for the occasion; Miss 
May Pershing; Bishop Shaylor of Oma- 
ha; Chancellor E. A. Burnett of the Uni- 
versity; and Governor C. W. Bryan of 
Nebraska. 

In the published appreciation and pro- 
gram Dr. Fling writes: “During the Peace 
Conference in Paris I was invited to an 
exposition by Jo Davidson, the American 
sculptor, of the busts of a number of 
distinguished men at that time in the 
French capital. Among these busts were 
the heads of General Joffre, General 
Foch, General Bliss and General Persh- 
ing. Under the guidance of the sculptor 
a group of us made the circuit of the 
Joffre, 
we all agreed, resembled a_ successful 

scientist, Bliss a 
As to General Persh- 
ing, it was the unanimous opinion that 
It was the 
face of one born to command, to lead men 
in battle. 

“In the years since the war, he has been 
admirable. 


salon, commenting on the busts. 


merchant, Foch a 
Chinese mandarin. 


he was every inch a soldier. 


There has been no anticli- 
max. When he retired from the army in 
1924, he gave his whole time to that splen- 
did work of beautifying the sacred ground 
in France where our soldier-dead are 
sleeping. And in this he has rendered a 
service as great in its kind as the service 
rendered in the war. What a fitting cli- 
max to the career of a great soldier! And 
yet, it is only what those who knew him 
would have expected from him. For he 
is not only every inch a soldier but every 
inch a man. Generous, warm-hearted, 
genial, unassuming, the finest type of 
American.” 

Long live Kiwanis, that it may honor 
service and by so doing inspire others to 
better service and greater achievement. 








Business Budgeting to Secure 


Employment Stability 


ryy1o STABILIZE 

stabilize business and this article is 
effect 
exercise 
What we 


all really want is a national or interna- 


employment is to 


to deal principally with the 


which budgetary control can 


towards that desired stability. 
tional business structure resembling a 
body in stable equilibrium; one which, 
when acted upon by external forces will 
tend to resist such changes and maintain 
its wonted posture; and not one that 
flounders about under the influence of 
every whim and caprice of human frail- 


should work for is 


as an ultimate goal, 


ties. The thing we 
inherent stability 


rather than continually experimenting 
with the many cures for unemployment 
which are really only palliatives or are 
only external stabilizing forces. 

I will deal with the forces causing in- 
stability in 3 separate groups, as follows: 
(1) eyelical, (2) seasonal, and (3) tech- 
nological. Certain features of each are 
internal causes; others are even aided by 
inherent defects of our present industrial 
system; while other features are entirely 
external causes, due to operation either 
of physical forces or of man’s mind, 


Budgeting Described 


Budgeting has been generally con- 
sidered as entirely a financial matter and 
for financial benefit only and that it is 
merely a matter of matching the inbound 
and outbound dollars; but it is really a 
controlling force in business which has 
far reaching effects and which can be 


made the foremost stabilizer of employ- 


ment. Budgeting is not static but dy- 
wil 
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namic, Business budgeting means simply, 
(1) forecasting, and (2) planning, with 
its necessary corollary, (3) operating 
control, The latter phase might be re- 
stated by the injunction to plan our work 
and werk our plan, but one cannot plan 
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except he knows that for which he is 
planning. One must be able to forecast 
events, and it is because forecasting the 
sales outlet is difficult that so many per- 
sons doubt the value of a budget. The 
ease of forecasting is directly proportional 
to the amount of knowledge and control 
that the producer has over the final dis- 
tribution to the ultimate consumer. The 
control of distribution was already one of 
the foremost problems when our present 
difficulties began and is one that must be 
solved. We have problems in forecasting 
resulting from (1) increasing efficiencies 
of operation, (2) changes in style, (3) 
new inventions, (4) new competition 
within industry, and (5) competition 
with substitutions from other industries. 
Proper control 
of the ultimate 
sales outlet will 
bring informa- 
tion that will 
reveal all the 
foregoing be- 


fore they hap- 


fy meantime, budg- 
ets made on the 
existing basis are 
better than none at 


all. 


Cyclical Changes 
/ Periodically we ride the 
Si peaks and valleys of waves 
iy of activity; and with a regu- 
v/ / larity that suggests psycho- 


/ logical causes. It is always 


44, true that we can find immediate 


causes for each occasion of re- 
cession;—there are the physical 

causes, such as drought and crop fail- 
ures; there are the institutional causes, 
such as credit curtailment and lack of 
control or coérdination of production 
with consumption. (And we all know that 
the foremost activity of budgetary con- 
trol is this coérdination of production 
and consumption.) But back of all the 
valleys are the equally unnatural peaks, 
the real causes for which are over opti- 





mism, with the resulting speculation; be 
it speculation in securities, commodities, 
or other property. Man’s speculative (or 
more plainly stated, gambling) nature 
seems to have periodic urges which would 
seem possible of removal only if all un- 
earned increments of value were made 
impossible or taken away from him and 
placed to the credit of society at large 
where all would share the increased val- 
ues that they have collectively brought 
about. In this connection it is noteworthy 
that state and federal income tax laws 
are taking from the individual increas- 
ingly large percentages of what is some- 
times called “capital gains.” 


Budget Operation 







Our budget 
plan under 
existing rules of 
society must there- 
fore meet the strain 
of these cyclical 
changes. In our own 
company we operate a “flex- 
ible” budget. Maintaining our \ 
general plan for the year we vary 

the details of operation on a per- 
centage basis according to the fundamen- 
tal changes in conditions from normal. 
This applies to all phases of our business 
whether organization or overhead is con- 
It means that the organization 
which is set up at the beginning of the 
year is maintained throughout that year 
but that it may operate part time if sales 
continuously are not as normally ex- 
pected. It has stabilized the number of 
people employed throughout the year but 
not the amount of money they obtain as 
wages. It does stabilize the rates at which 
they are paid. One might argue that part 


cerned. 
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time of full force could be had without a 
budget. So it can, but not without disas- 
trous results in a large organization. The 
budget means operating control, and with- 
out control, part time becomes imprac- 
ticable, as there are overhead items not so 
easily controlled as even labor items. 
Most business enterprises in my own 
community have operated on the basis of 
full force part time throughout the pres- 
ent depression and my observation is that 
there has been considerably less suffer- 
ing as compared with another community 
with which I am familiar where the 
principal industry consolidated its mills, 
throwing several thousand people out of 
employment within the confines of one 
small city. Workmen generally approve 
the plan of part time which has been 
brought about largely through altruistic 
motives and made possible because of the 
better and more complete business con- 
trol. Nevertheless, there is considerable 
activity in opposition to this plan and by 
certain writers within colleges and reli- 
gious institutions who are protesting the 
application of this plan which has been 
so largely adopted under various methods 
during this depression and to a greater 
extent than ever before. Their idea is 
that labor as a whole is taking the same 
total loss as under the old method, al- 
though spreading it uniformly, and that 
labor should not take any loss. They dis- 
regard the fact that the greatest of all 
the benefits from this plan is the reduc- 
tion of the pyramidal effect of a recession 
in business, by keeping the consumers’ 
earnings more widely distributed. They 
seem to forget that man not only needs 
money but needs some work as a moral 
stimulant, and that total unemployment 
even with insurance income, is undesir- 


able. Idleness with pay is 
dangerous. Nor do most men 
want to be recipients of vari- 
ous forms of paternalism and some forms 
of welfare work. The objectors to this 
method do not seem to realize that part 
time with full force calls for greater man- 
agement effort and more intelligent con- 
trol if prohibitive losses are not to be 
sustained and that even then it must cost 
more than consolidating part force with 
full time; and they also do not realize 
that we are really: making the first step 
towards inherent stabilization leading to 
the ultimate goal. 


Depression Insurance 
We all appreciate that considerable 


care is given to the purchase of additional 
equipment or in making of fixed invest- 
ments because the capital invested must 
have a return regardless of business con- 
ditions; but labor is employed without 
any obligations beyond the immediate 
present. If we had to employ labor with 
the same ideas of a permanent obligation 
as we do when creating capital expendi- 
tures, we would have to follow the same 
procedure as we do in investments. We 
have our earned surplus account with 
which we endeavor to make continuous 
dividend returns. We have various reserve 
accounts for various other purposes. Why 
not another reserve account for the con- 
tinuous remuneration of labor? Such a re- 
serve would have to enter into our costs 
and under our present competitive condi- 
tions would have to be imposed by law. 
Furthermore, such reserve would have to 
be protected in trust fund form. Depres- 
sion insurance has been one suggested 
way out. It is, of course, apparent that 
if such reserve were required employers 
would be extremely cautious in creating 
their payroll. 
Seasonal Changes 

But let us forget cyclical depressions 
for a time and now return to the so-called 
normal years. Here we have the seasonal 
fluctuations and even fluctuations due to 
mismanagement in distribution. It has 
been the practice of some companies to 
adjust their production schedule to meet 
the current consumption demand. I have 
known of a case where the schedule has 
been cut and again increased more than 
the cut, all 
within one 

















month. A prop- 
erly prepared 
forecast would 
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avoid such a condition. In our own com- 
pany, only one-fourth of our sales are 
from stock and yet our budgetary control 
operates in such a manner that we are 
able to spread out employment through- 
out the dull season, building up inventory 
which is depleted during the rush season. 

Then there is the matter of purchasing 
which affects employment stability in 
other companies. We make up our yearly 
budget of purchased materials based upon 
our sales forecast. Some of these are 
contracted for yearly and we specify uni- 
form deliveries throughout the year. As 
an instance, we have uniform deliveries of 
coal throughout the year, building up coal 
piles in the summer which are depleted 
in the winter. The budget makes all of 
this practicable. 


Technological Changes 

Our struggle with the displacement of 
labor by inventions and operating efficien- 
cies is not a new one, but dates from the 
century. However, we have 
changed from an agricultural to an in- 
dustrial nation and our advance is now 
more rapid and is affected by our other 
industrial changes. The release of these 
technical improvements is done today 
without any supervision and at times 
causes a great deal of displacement of 
labor and even of capital. Certain large 
corporations have cautiously released 
technical advances on several occasions 
during the past quarter century; there- 
fore it would seem that some form of na- 
tional or group control should be exer- 
cised. With this control there could be 
provisions for the education of labor 
which is to be affected by such changes 
so as to enable them to shift to other oc- 
cupations with the least hardships. This 
matter has been considered by national 
labor organizations but I mention it in 
passing as one which business men ought 
to give serious consideration as well. 

Our various technological advances and 
increased operating efficiencies together 
with changes in style and substitution of 
use of materials and displacement of old 
commodities by new ones, all operate to 
increase our production capacities. These 
causes, together with needless building 
programs, bring us to the need of a con- 
trol of the expansion of capac- 
ity. Some forms of budgeting 


previous 


by national groups, or other- 
(Turn to page 90) 
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N OLD acquaintance in Kiwanis introduced me to his wife 
at a district convention this fall. 

“This introduction is not of my seeking,” she began 
frankly. “I didn’t want to meet you. I have read and admired 
your writings in Tue Kiwanis MaGazine for a long time. You 
are really a good preacher, but I have always wondered if you 
practice all you preach.” 

I told her that I do not. This does not mean that I am not 
sincere in what I write. The difficulty under which most 
preachers labor is that, as they are good men, they do not 
understand the sins against which they preach. 

A man who has never had the impulse to steal, the mad red 
passion which makes a murderer, the weakness of character 
which makes a coward, the gnawing appetite and inferiority 
complex which makes a drunkard, can never really sympathize 
with these unfortunates. He can feel sorry for them, but 
without the poignant sympathy with their misdeeds of the 
man who has fought these weaknesses to a finish. 

The average minister is a good man and was a good boy 
His disposition was for the better things of life. He does all 
he can to lift men who have sunk to the depths to higher 
things, but he does this because of his kindly nature and his 
sorrow for their condition, not because he sympathizes with 
them. 

Only understanding makes us really sympathize. Real un- 
derstanding comes only from personal experience. Stealing, 
murder, cowardice and drunkenness are not experiences of 
mine, any more than they are of the average parson. Luckily 
| do not need to write of such things; they do not exist among 
the Kiwanians who constitute my audience. 

I doubt if I could write convincingly of honor, toleration, 
self-sacrifice and civic-mindedness if I had always been the 
soul of honor, if I had never allowed bigotry to permeate my 
very soul, if I had not at times been sourly selfish of my 
money, my little talent and my time, nor could I have written 
feelingly »f kindness had I never been unkind. 

I have been dishonorable and have writhed in spirit when 
I realized my baseness. At such times I have written feelingly 
of honor. I have been a bigot and despised myself for my 
lack of toleration. At such times I may have written better 
than I knew how of toleration. I have been selfish and failed to 
sacrifice myself at times; later, seeing what a weak worm I 
was, I have burst out in behalf of the man who is unselfish. 

If I have ever written well on these and kindred subjects, it 
is because I have failed in them and castigated my soul in 
print by telling how big and fine it is to act in a noble man- 
ner and how such acts repay in self-approval. I knew, because 
| had failed and was in the depths of self-disapproval. 

No man means what he writes as much as he who has failed 
at the practice of the very thing he preaches. No one admires 
the truth more than he who is now and then a liar. Surely 
ne man values moral bravery like that man who has stood by 
and seen a friend defamed and was without the moral courage 
to jump to his defense. 

From a current weekly comes the story of a farmer who sat 
on his veranda with a jug of moonshine beside him. A sales- 
man came up the steps, saying: “I have here a fine book on 
modern farming. All the newest and most approved methods 
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are in the book.” 

“What good will it do me?” 

“Why, it will teach you how to be a better farmer!” 

“Don’t want it. I aint half as good a farmer now as I know 
how to be!” 

| gave the wife of my friend no argument. I am not half as 
good a man as I know how to be. I suspect that even you 
whose eye runs along these lines are not half as good a man 
as you know how to be! 

This page is not intended as a sermon. Any writing man 
who attempts to teach his readers something new, is not unlike 
Sisyphus, doomed to roll a huge stone up a mountain, only 
to have it roll back to the bottom as he neared the top. 

There are no new fundamentals of living. All any man who 
writes can hope to do is to remind his readers in some new and 
cheerful way of old truths we have known all our lives. 

I am not a member of that church the members of which 
acknowledge that they have “Done many things they should 
not have done, and left undone many of the things they should 
have done,” but I can qualify for membership. Within the week 
[ passed a white haired little old lady selling iron holders and 
didn’t buy. But it bothered me for twenty-four hours and I 
went back the next day and bought two! But I have not always 
been able to do the things I neglected, nor undo other things. 

All any of us can do is profit by our experiences and be more 
kindly next time. I have made a glorious fool of myself and 
been wise enough afterwards not to be the same kind of a 
fool next time. I have said unkind things, true but needless, 
and afterwards looked into my face when I was shaving and 
told myself what a contemptible creature I was. 

This is an awful lot of stuff about myself, but it is written 
with a purpose. I feel that my general average is good. I feel 
that I should thank God for my mistakes because all of them 
have taught me bitter lessons. It seems to me that this is the 
better attitude for all of us to take toward our mistakes. Not 
a man will read this who hasn’t made them. 

But making mistakes is human. That which is divine is the 
determination not to make the same ones again. 

Bothered with the eternal bread and butter problem, we 
speak unkindly to friends, family or employees; busy, we 
frown more than we smile; careless, we become selfish and 
neglect the many kind words, the many kind acts we might do. 

Some of us are sorry and learn not to do these things because 
our conscience bothers us; others allow these things to become 
a habit and conscience, discouraged, leaves us, and we be- 
come grouches, disliked by all with whom we come in contact. 
Soon we learn to hate ourselves and die unhappy and defeated. 

No, lovely lady, I do not practice all I preach, but, by golly, 
I try so hard that you would like me if you realized the num- 
ber of times that I quarrel with me because, like the farmer, 
[ am not as good a Kiwanian as I know how to be. I am 
just an average man like your husband. Like him, I am 
trying to increase my average by being in Kiwanis. 

It always seems a shame to me that bigamy is not permitted 
on this continent. If each of us had three wives, we would be 
three times as good because we would never be permitted to 
forget any of our misdeeds and would thus be able to correct 

them all. 
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Kiwanis clubs can do much towards developing better 








moted too soon. I have always been of 


THLETIC contests are either an asset a sportsmanship program cannot be pro- 
or a detriment to a community. 


The result depends on the sports- 
manship of the players and of the spec- 
tators at the contests. Sportsmanship at 
athletic contests promotes friendly rela- 
tions and develops character. Lack of 
sportsmanship creates misunderstandings, 
unfriendly rivalry, lack of self-control, 
egotism and disrespect for authority. 

Kiwanis International, through its near- 
ly nineteen hundred clubs, can, with an 
sportsmanship program, do 
much to make athletic contests an asset 
in every community in the United States 
and Canada. This is not only my opinion 
but it is also the opinion of a very large 
percentage of the athletic authorities in 
the two countries. They believe that a 
sportsmanship program can best be pro- 
moted by an organization such as Kiwan- 
is, which represents the whole community 
and which does not have as its main func- 
tion the promotion of athletic contests. 

The lack of sportsmanship, commonly 
known as “razzing” which has grown up 
within the last few years will, according 
to athletic authorities, in a few years pre- 
vent the continuance of athletic contests. 
Not only has it caused unfriendly feel- 
ing between team followers but it has 
raised the price of officiating in many 
places. 

In my former capacity as a member of 
the Indiana High School Athletic Board 
of Control and in my present capacity as 
City Recreation Director, I have had the 
opportunity of observing hundreds of 
contests in which thousands of players 
have participated under all conditions and 
thousands of spectators have watched un- 
der all conditions. It is my opinion that 


intensive 


the opinion that people should know what 
constitutes good sportsmanship before at- 
tempting to promote it. 

An opportunity for such a sportsman- 
ship project was afforded me when I was 
appointed Chairman of the Indiana Ki- 
wanis District Athletic (later changed to 
Recreation) Committee in 1929. After 
consulting some of our local athletic and 
educational authorities I drew up a Code 
for Fans which was adopted by the In- 
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KIWANIS CODE OF 
SPORTSMANSHIP 


PLAYER 


A good American will be a good sports- 
man. Fair play strengthens character. 
1. I will play the game. 
2. I will be courteous to my opponent. 
3. I will be a good loser and a generous 
winner. 
4. I will be loyal and honorable. 


SPECTATOR 


A good American will appreciate and 
applaud any display of skill and courage. 

1. I will cheer good plays by either 
team. 

2. I will support the decisions of the 
officials. 

3. I will respect the rules and encour- 
age others to do so. 

4. I will remember that to build char- 
acter is more important than to win 
games. 








sportsmanship in all communities and make various 
athletic contests a valuable asset. 
endorsement of many prominent athletic and sports 
directors. Suggestions for the promotion of good sports- 
manship are listed. 


This Code has the 
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Governor Ray- 
mond Schutz at his own request presented 
the Code to the International Board of 
Trustees at its meeting before the Mil- 
While it was not 
adopted it met with much favorable com- 


diana Kiwanis District. 


waukee Convention. 


ment. In 1930 International Trustee Carl 
Endicott presented the Code to the Reso- 
lutions Committee at the Atlantic City 
Convention. The Resolutions Committee 
recommended the spirit of the Code. The 
Code and a sportsmanship program were 
presented to the International Board of 
Trustees at their meeting in July, 1930, 
by Vice-President Harper Gatton. He was 
appointed Chairman of a special Board 
committee composed of Howard Hill and 
C. E. Jeakins to make recommendations 
to the Board of Trustees at its Miami 
meeting. The Committee recommended 
the adoption of the Code and program. 
The Board adopted the idea of a code at 
that meeting but asked for a revision of 
the Code as presented. The Code was re- 
vised with the able assistance of Vice- 
President Harper Gatton, who in addition 
to being a prominent Kiwanian is one of 
the leading educators of his state. The 
revised Code was adopted at the meeting 
of the Board last November. 

Much credit is due to the many leading 
athletic and educational authorities 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada who have not only endorsed the Code 
but who have made suggestions concern- 
ing the wording of the Code and who 
have begun the promotion of a code. Spe- 
cial mention should also be made of Ray- 
mond Schutz, Carl Endicott, Harper Gat- 
ton and other leading Kiwanians who 
have worked so tirelessly for the adoption 

(Turn to page 84) 
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PROMOTING GOOD SPORTSMANSHIP 


O KIWANIS clubs is now offered an unusual oppor- 

tunity for developing a new line of activity in the pro- 

motion of good sportsmanship through the recent action 
of the International Board of Trustees in adopting an official 
Kiwanis Code of Sportsmanship. 

This Code is published on page 65 of this issue of the Mag- 
azine, together with a story of its development. The article is 
by Kiwanian Eppley of the Evansville Kiwanis club, who 
offered the original suggestion that such a Code be adopted by 
Kiwanis International. 

At first there may arise in the minds of members some 
question concerning the appropriateness of the adoption of 
such a Code of Sportsmanship by Kiwanis, an organization of 
business, industrial and professional men. It is quite under- 
standable how some may think at first that such action might 
be more fittingly taken by some organization whose program 
is more definitely in the field of sport or athletics. However, 
upon further thought it will undoubtedly be evident to all that 
such action by our International Board is very appropriate in 
view of the fundamental ideals and purposes of Kiwanis and in 
view of the participation of so many of our members in various 
forms of sport both as players and as spectators. 

Kiwanis has always emphasized high idealism but a truly 
“practical idealism.” One of our purposes is “to encourage 
the daily living of the Golden Rule in all human relationships.” 
Another object of our organization is “to promote the adoption 
and the application of higher social, business and professional 
standards.” For the furtherance of this latter object there has 
been adopted a statement of Kiwanis business and professional 
standards, which has been widely commended and has inspired 
much practical activity in the carrying out of this high purpose 
of our organization. 

Obviously, if Kiwanians are to encourage the daily living of 
the Golden Rule in all human relationships, we should certainly 
seek to have the Golden Rule realized in the field of sport, both 
by those participating in the various sport activities and also by 
the spectators gathered for the game or contest. The Golden 
Rule is as valuable and practical in the relationships resulting 
from sport activities as in those developing in home, office or 
factory. 

Again, since our organization seeks to promote the adoption 
and application of higher standards in social, business and 
professional fields, it is entirely fitting that we should use the 
vital influence of Kiwanis to raise the standards of sport. 

The promotion of higher standards of sport on the part of 
schools and colleges promises a field of exceptional influence 
in molding higher standards in practical life in business, 
industry or the professions. The educational values of play 
and sport have long been emphasized. If our young people are 
trained and inspired to maintain the highest standards in their 
athletic contests and in their sport activities, they will be the 
more prepared to adopt high ideals in their social, business or 
professional life in later years. 

It is also quite reasonable to expect that something of the 
same result may even be secured from promoting among busi- 


ness and professional men a higher standard of sportsmanship. 
Certainly those who have had experience with men who favor 
themselves rather generously in the matter of keeping their 
own scores in golf have some justification for being a little 
suspicious of the business standards of such men. When a 
man in some game is ready to ignore all standards of sports- 
manship and seeks only to win through any means possible, it 
is quite reasonable to expect that he practices the same unfair- 
ness and cheating in his business. 

Therefore, we have good grounds for believing that if bus- 
iness and professional men are led to adopt higher standards in 
their games and sports, through the promotion of our Kiwanis 
Code of Sportsmanship, they may be influenced finally to seek 
some improvement in their standards of business and profes- 
sional work. 

None will question the need of promoting a higher standard 
of sportsmanship. There are few who have not been made 
fully conscious of the need through their own experience with 
opponents who have acted in a most unsportsmanlike manner. 
At contests we have also observed too frequently conduct on 
the part of both players and spectators that is far from that 
which would be commonly considered the proper standards of 
sportsmanship. 

If there were any doubt as to the place for Kiwanis activity 
in this field, it would be quickly dispelled if one could read, 
as I have, the hundreds of letters from outstanding leaders in 
the field of sport, in and out of schools and colleges, expressing 
their commendation of the adoption of a Code of Sportsmanship 
and of the promotion of good sportsmanship by Kiwanis. 

As in the case of business and professional standards, so in 
the field of sportsmanship Kiwanians should seek themselves 
to be exemplars of that for which Kiwanis stands. They then 
should seek to use their influence in all possible ways to have 
the high standards expressed in their Code carried out by 
others. This offers unusual opportunities of promoting higher 
standards of sportsmanship in schools, high schools and col- 
leges, as well as in connection with all sports afd contests. 

The official Kiwanis Code of Sportsmanship should be made 
known in schools, colleges and the community. It can form the 
basis of addresses. It can also be used in publicity articles in 
the newspapers in a manner that will help further the practice 
of higher standards on the part of players as well as spectators. 

In the article by Mr. Eppley suggestions are offered in 
regard to programs that may be carried out by districts and by 
clubs. The initiative of leaders and committees will doubtless 
develop many other means of using this Kiwanis Code of 
Sportsmanship and of carrying on a program that will seek to 
influence all to practice a higher standard of sportsmanship. 

Let Kiwanians seek in all possible ways to have the Golden 
Rule observed in the field of sport. 
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Mapping the Way for Youth 


Kiwanis assumes to be of serv- 
ice in bringing matured experi- 
ence to the aid of youth towards 
the elimination of indecisions 
and in helping those who lack 
experience, talking the language 
that youth can understand. 


© © © 


International des- 
guidance as 


HEN Kiwanis 
ignated vocational 

one of its major objectives, it 
may fittingly be said to have added a 
new star to its service flag which now 
waves over almost 1900 clubs in the 
United States and Canada. Vocational 
guidance has become moré than a sug- 
gested activity; it has become a goal to be 
reached by intelligent effort by every 
Kiwanis club everywhere. 

There is nothing of a misnomer about 
the objective’s title of Vocational Guidance. 
The interpretation of it can lead no one 
astray with misunderstanding. Kiwanis 
has set about this activity, to hold a 
conference with youth of America, and 
in this conference to counsel together 

Kiwanis in this instance does not as- 
sume the attitude of a technical advisor, 
nor yet the attitude of an over-zealous 
relative promptly eager to hand out ad- 
vice to the young, because, as a relative, 
he has that privilege. Kiwanis does as- 
sume in this activity and objective move- 
ment, to be of service to youth by bring- 
ing matured experience into a confer- 
ence as a help, a guidance to the young 
who must determine in developing stages 
of life just what they want to be and 
where they want ‘to go. 

Educators and sociologists the country 
over miss no opportunity to present the 
picture of the youth of today standing at 
a crossroads and cogitating with inde- 
cision and hesitancy which way they 
shall go, which road they shall take, to 
walk through pleasant fields to success, 
and to reach the heights they shall climb 
to the goal of achievement. Kiwanis 
with its program for vocational guidance, 
does not assume to decide for youth, or to 
dictate a choice of direction, but through 
its various avenues of contact with youth, 
would log and map the various ways 
available, thus stimulating individual de- 
cision on the part of those who are stand- 
ing at the described crossroads. 


The Kiwanis method of vocational 





BY ROBERT F. JONES 


Member, International Committee on Vocational Guidance 


tempt or effort to convert the proverbial 
“silk purse” into a “sow’s ear.” It offers 
the psychology of suggestion without the 
accompanying gesture of inducement. It 
does not direct the positive road to take, 
but rather, describes what may be en- 
countered on all of the roads, so that they 
who are about to trudge ahead, may 
know what to expect and be warned or 
informed in time. 

It is recognized as a fact, which has 
been the occasion for adage, that a goodly 
percentage of boys in the developing 
stages of their lives, dream of future vo- 
cations which their fancy has pictured 
with fascinating glamour. Where is there 
the lad, perhaps, who has not dreamed or 
aspired to be a railroad engineer, a ship’s 
captain, a professional traveller? Or, in 
this more modern and progressive age, 
perhaps, the pilot of an airplane, or to 
be something important in the realm of 
the automotive industry? The fancies of 
youth must pass, but the stern business 
of selecting a business or profession, the 
means of earning a livelihood, remain. 

Here Kiwanis with its method of voca- 
tional guidance appears upon the scene. 
Experienced persons give counsel. They 
who know what they are talking about, 
find contacts with youth or the inex- 
perienced and present the picture of ac- 
tual experience, not overdoing the picture 
in high or charming colors, or glossing 








over any of the drawbacks, or concealing 
any of the pitfalls. Kiwanis talks the 
language that the youth can understand. 
There is nothing to be afterward trans- 
lated or interpreted. 

The Kiwanis method of vocational guid- 
ance is aimed primarily at the awaken- 
ing of desire, and with it the disclosure of 
what, if any, basic talent or “bent” the 
ones counselled have toward 


with may 
any given line. The born artist, the 


natural mechanic, may feel the initial im- 
pulses toward some future line of en- 
deavor. Kiwanis here does not attempt 
to classify or segregate, but to lead. Vo- 
cational guidance, in a sense, becomes 
leadership of those whom the professors 
referred to have left standing doubtfully 
at the crossroads of life. 

There is work to be done in every com- 
munity for the boys and girls or adults 
who are not yet started on the way of 
their going. Beeause there is work to be 
done, Kiwanis, carrying the banner of hu- 
man service, is devoting one of its major 
activities to this work. Vocational guid- 
ance has become one of the principal 
planks in its platform. 

Moth-eaten and moss-grown is that old 


wise-crack of ancient vintage: “There is 


a tide in the affairs of men, which taken 
at its flood, leads on to fortune.” This 
tide is in the developing periods of every 
life. The time to lead or direct is that 
time when the young idea is 
“trained to shoot.” By simple applica- 
tion of one of the essential facts of agri- 
culture, there is the right time always to 
plant the seed in-the soil. The crop de- 
pends upon the planting and the cultiva- 
tion and the accompanying favors of 
moisture and warmth. There is a time 
to implant the right ideas into the minds 
of developing members of the human 
family. 

That is why, under the Kiwanis method 
of vocational guidance, the school be- 
comes foremost in consideration. That is 
why codperation of the school is urged. 
That is why the guiding hand of Ki- 
wanis is now reaching out for friendly 


being 


contacts with the schools and classrooms. 
Through assembly talks, group talks, and 
the other contacts as set forth in the Ki- 
wanis program, the leadership of voca- 
tional guidance is designed to function. 

There are innumerable instances 
where through personal contacts with 
older and experienced persons, boys have 
(Turn to page 87) 
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Speakers 


The work of Kiwanis committees is a never-ending series 
of interlockings. The Membership Committee depends for 
much of its work on the Attendance Committee; the work of 
this committee is easy or difficult, depending on the perfect 
functioning of the Program Committee. 

Attendance often depends on the quality of speakers and 
entertainment provided by the Program Committee. Few 
Kiwanis clubs have budgeted enough money to pay the fees 
expected by really worth-while speakers and entertainers. 

We are all surfeited with entertainment—theatres and mov- 
ing pictures, night clubs and football games, baseball and 
concerts. We are inclined thoughtlessly to compare the enter- 
tainment provided by the Program Committee with outside 
entertainment for which we pay admission or cover charge. 

Program Committees which present this phase of their prob- 
lem, may find that their clubs are willing to pay for speakers 
and entertainers of better quality. 

Men active in Kiwanis show a fine spirit in responding to 
calls for speakers, and of course expect no fee, but when we 
ask a man outside of Kiwanis to give us his talent and time, 
he has a right to expect some compensation. 

Some of the best clubs put in the budget a sum which en- 
ables the Program Committee to pay honorariums to speakers 
and entertainers. Clubs which use this method are highly 
pleased with the results. 

Sometimes clubs give entertainments to raise money to pay 
for more entertainment. This has a vague resemblance to lift- 
ing oneself by one’s boot straps, yet it seems to work. 

The thought is not offered as advice, but to stimulate thought. 
Every club must be a law unto itself in such matters. 


, oat, ef 


Time is a cat which scratches at the corners of a man’s 

mouth and eyes. If he smiles at the cat, the scars turn 

up at the ends. If he scowls at u, ihe corners of the 
scars turn down. 


‘Deluge Detroit with Delegates” 


This slogan was suggested by Ernest McGregor for the 
“On-to-Detroit” groups which should now be formed in every 
Kiwanis club on the continent. Going to Detroit is going back 
home to the greatest old home convention the organization 
ever held. 

Detroit is centrally located both for Canada and the United 
States. It has every facility for convention entertainment. Few 
cities of its size have as many splendid hotels; their rates for 
this convention are surprisingly low. 

In the summer Detroit is the most delightful of cities. 
Cooled by a lake but a few miles away on either side, and 
situated on the Detroit River, it is cool at night and pleasant 
in the day-time. 

It is the heart of the automobile industry and has more to 
interest car-conscious citizens than any city in the land. The 
last word in efficiency and industrial interest is these great 


BY ROE FULKERSON 
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automobile factories which will be open to visitors during the 
Kiwanis convention. 

Canada is just across the creek from Detroit, connected by 
ferry, a tunnel under the river and a bridge over it. Kiwanians 
who have not had a foot off the soil of the United States can 
stand in another country in a few minutes. The hospitality of 
Windsor, Ontario, is extended to all Kiwanians as an added 
attraction to the elaborate plans of Detroit. 

The program, almost completed, carries as attractions some 
of the best speakers in both countries. It is the composite of 
the experiences of former program committees, on whom it is 
no reflection to say that this will be the best program ever had 
at a Kiwanis convention. 

Start an “On-to-Detroit” movement in your club now. The 
best plan is to organize a club with a pool into which the 
members make weekly payments which will accumulate enough 
for the trip by the time it is to be taken. 

Let’s get busy now and “Deluge Detroit with Delegates,” 
as the slogan admonishes, remembering that few men who 
attend an International convention ever lose the enthusiasm 
and interest engendered by such a visit. 


, oh te 


Traffic is only as dense as the people who drive the 
cars. 


Membership 


International President Harris says the problems common to 
all Kiwanis clubs are “Membership, Morale, Methods and 
Money.” He placed membership first, and this is well. Mem- 
bership is the tool with which Kiwanis does all its work. 
Membership is Kiwanis, all else being dependent on this. 

We have always stressed quality membership and should 
always do so, but not to the point where it is an excuse to 
keep good men out of Kiwanis. A Kiwanis membership is a 
certificate of standing in a community; the fact that a man 
desires to get into Kiwanis and do altruistic work for the town 
in which he lives, is a pretty clear indication that he is en- 
titled to his civic certificate. 

Few, if any, Kiwanis clubs on the continent, by a real survey 
of their community, could fail to raise their membership to its 
peak. Membership Committees often have a false idea of 
their purpose and assume a “they shall not pass” attitude 
detrimental to the best interests of Kiwanis. 

Membership turnover is always a problem. There would be 
little need for increasing membership if we were as careful 
to keep men in as we are to get them in. A Glad Hand Com- 
mittee at the front door is less important than a Reason Why 
Committee at the back door. Why did they leave? 

Why men leave Kiwanis is neither a mail order nor a ques- 
tionnaire matter. It is a personal service matter. The Mem- 
bership Committee should so tie its work in with that of the 
Attendance Committee that the two mesh like the wheels of a 
well-oiled watch. No man drops out of Kiwanis suddenly from 
avoidable causes. Symptoms appear before his Kiwanis death. 
The most tell-tale of these symptoms’is non-attendance. If 
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the Attendance Committee notes a steady decrease in the at- 
tendance of any member, it is its duty to call the matter to 
the attention of the Membership Committee, that it may render 
personal service before this member gets out the back door 
of Kiwanis. 

Find out why he is dropping out. The small things which 
cause a good man to drop out of a service club are surprising. 
Most men can be induced to stay if the small irritations are 
removed. If complaints are remedied, many a good man will 
be saved for altruistic community service. 

If Kiwanis is good for us, it is good for our friends and 
neighbors. Many of these in proper classifications can be 
found in any city. They will make good Kiwanians if properly 
approached. 

As the membership of a club dwindles, so do its activities. 
A healthy membership is the necessary tool for healthy work 
in the community. New blood infused into the old will add 
fresh energy and punch to the club. 


a, aah 


It is estimated that the average age of Kiwanians 
now is five years older than ten years ago. Young 
men are the crying need. Comers, not goers. 


Buy in the Home Town 


One of the greatest problems of smaller cities is to keep 
citizens, particularly ladies, from making trips to neighboring 
cities to buy their best clothes, jewelry, furniture or what have 
you. The excuse giver is that the larger cities have larger 
stores which provide a wider selection. 

Any campaign of education which shows that these very 
trips keep the small town store small, is good Kiwanis work. 
To keep the home town dollars at home is one of the best 
pieces of work a club can do. 

This can be accomplished by skits and plays at ladies’ nights, 
by mercantile displays by local merchants, by publicity in the 
local papers and by pressure at home by Kiwanians who are 
still able to influence the wives they married. 

So long as the home town dollar stays in the home town, 
every citizen has a chance to get it. The day it moves to the 
big city it has gone out of circulation so far as the home town 
is concerned, and local per capita wealth is reduced by just 
that sum. 

One home town dollar can be passed from butcher to baker 
to candlestick maker, helping them all. In passing it may pause 
a moment to pay the doctor, dentist, lawyer or other profes- 
sional man. If it gets broken up into small enough pieces, 
one of them may drop into the collection plate at church! 

Keeping the home town dollar at home is practical Kiwanis 
work. If successful, it enables Kiwanis to do still more altru- 
istic work because of resultant local prosperity. 

Keep the home town dollar at home! 
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A statesman never realizes how much his constituents 
are back of him until they begin to kick. 


Safety First 


That something must be done to cut down the appalling list 
of deaths and maimings from automobile accidents, is evident 
to every thinking man. Many clubs wonder what vehicle to 
use to get into action on the matter. 

Aside from the fact that the vehicle most of use is the one 
we drive ourselves, several organizations have made extensive 
surveys and gathered more statistics than the Kiwanis organi- 
zation could gather in years of work. 

To start an independent campaign would take immense sums 
of money which are not available, consume large amounts of 
time which should not be taken, and duplicate effort, which is 
not efficient. 
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The National Safety Council, with headquarters in Chicago, 
functions in most communities. It would seem wise to tie in 
with their efforts and use their materials. Clubs contemplating 
this work should get in touch with them and coéperate with 
their efforts in the home town. 

Experience teaches that laws do not always accomplish their 
object. Punishment after the crime must fail when the objec- 
tive to be attained is diminution of the crime itself. 

The work is largely educational. Not until press, pulpit and 
public become fully conscious of what a menace this problem 
is, will we have surcease from the morning papers’ toll of 
murders by automobile. 

The speeder is a potential murderer ‘and should be so 
thought of and so handied. When all men realize that speeding 
is not a joke, that speeders in high-powered cars at any minute 
may take the life of some child, possibly our own, that they 
should be frowned on and their names made anathema wher- 
ever decent people congregate, then speeding and its resultant 
murder will stop. 

No man who speeds is in a position to criticize others and 
cannot join any movement toward the betterment of traffic 
conditions. The cure for this menace, like charity, should 
begin at home. Let every Kiwanian obey traffic regulations to 
the letter, and Kiwanis will be in a better position to abate 
the death toll of the speeding car. 
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Life started from a single cell, but it takes a great 
many cells to accommodate the number of people 
who are to finish life there. 


Relaxation 


It matters not how “big” a man he is, it makes no difference 
if his face is as solemn as an income tax blank, it recks not 
how much dignity he totes around or what his social or offi- 
cial position, it is as natural for a man to want relaxation as for 
sparks to fly upwards. 

Rich men, poor men, beggar men, thieves, doctors, lawyers, 
merchants, chiefs, all want to do something besides be rich, 
poor, beggars or thieves; doctor, practice law, sell goods or be 
leader. Any change from the dull routine of the bread and 
butter problem is highly appreciated. 

Too often Kiwanis programs lack this change from the rote 
of business and professional life. Too often we offer as a 
substitute “entertainment” which is only an act from a picture 
or a vaudeville house, or a singer heard in concerts to which 
men are dragged unwillingly by their wives. 

No Kiwanis club but has among its members entertainment 
possibilities beyond the reach of professionals. Those who 
make their living before the public have set acts from which it 
is difficult to change. They lack in local color and the personal 
allusions possible to club member entertainers. Defects in 
entertainment put on by club members are of themselves as 
entertaining as hard work is superior to machine work. 

Skits, stunts or acts, like a rose, are sweet by any other 
name. ‘In the home circle where you know the author, hash is 
more enjoyable than breast of guinea hen or Smithfield ham at 
a formal banquet. So is home-cooked entertainment hash more 
enjoyable than the best of professional entertainment. 

Absurd costumes, personal allusions, home written or im- 
promptu lines, plays on local civic situations, are the best form 
of club relaxation. Few members are unwilling to participate ; 
all of them are happy to sit back and laugh. 

That program chairman who depends on his own club for 
his relaxation meetings does a double job. He brings to- 
gether in rehearsal men who might not otherwise grow close 
friends, and with these members he entertains his club better 
than it can be done in any other way. 

Some of those quiet fellows who say little have a storehouse 
of entertainment ideas they would be glad to put at the service 
of any man who had the zip to encourage them. 
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BUILDING UP MEMBERSHIP 
By Wattace H. Austin 


(Chairman, International Committee on 
Classification and Membership 


a\ E ARE glad to note that among the en- 
thusiastic plans of so many clubs are 


included those for increased quality memb1 
ship. Many clubs, by giving intensive atten 
tion to membership development, are accom- 
plishing most gratifying results in the way of 
adding new members, strengthening person- 
nel, and broadening the representative char- 
acter of of the 
strongest non-members are found to be more 


club membership. Some 
service-minded in these times and are there- 
Kiwanis. 

In getting membership development plans 


fore more ready to unite with 


started, may we suggest the following: 


1. Make certain that your membership 
committee is made up of strong and inter- 


ested men ready to give exceptional service 
to this important matter. 

2. Be sure that each member of your com- 
mittee understands that the primary duty of 
the membership committee is that of select- 
ing the eligible men in your community and 
going 
wanis 


out and bringing them into your Ki- 
club. In addition, of course, the com- 
mittee will always protect the club from un- 
desirable members. 

3. Secure the fullest possible coéperation 
Board the 
membership in carrying through your mem- 


of your of Directors and entire 
bership plans. 

4, Give full consideration to former mem- 
bers as “prospects.” 

Activities for the building up of the mem- 
bership of the club should not be in the 
nature of spasmodic efforts or an occasional 
“drive,” but should be carried on throughout 
the twelve months of the year. The commit- 
tee should be constantly seeking out good 
men and bringing them into Kiwanis. 

A. larger and more representative member- 
ship, with improved personnel, will first help 
your own club. Bear this in mind—as you 
build up the quality 
club you are at the same time increasing the 
Kiwanis opportunity to do good in your com- 
munity. 


membership of your 


Besides helping your club, you will also 
help your division, your district, and Interna- 
tional. President Harris is very desirous that 
the total membership of 
tional at the time of the Detroit Convention 
(the end of his term of office) be greater than 
at the time of the Miami Convention. 


Kiwanis Interna- 


Get your entire membership working loy- 
ally behind the earnest efforts of your mem- 
bership committee. Then you as president 
should get behind them both and carry 
through. Find out what your club’s member- 
ship was on June 1, 1931, and exceed it by 
June 1, 1932. 

& * & 

Several clubs in different sections have suc- 
cessfully built up their membership through 
different plans. These will be published in 
the March issue. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
AGRICULTURAL WORK 


By L. 


Chairman, International Committee on 


A. DALTON 


Agriculture 


HE International Committee on Agricul- 

ture sincerely believes that every club in 
Kiwanis International can in some way par- 
ticipate in agricultural activities. 

The least that any club can do is to have 
an agricultural speaker of prominence on a 
couple of occasions during the year. 

Such a program would aid in the develop- 
ment of an understanding of the farmer and 
his problems. This minimum program, how- 
ever, is obviously not extensive enough, espe- 
cially for clubs that are closely adjacent to 
agricultural territory. 

For such clubs there is a wide range of 
possible activities. Your committee has sent 
to all clubs a very carefully prepared outline 
of 


Presidents are urged to see that these sug- 


suggestions concerning such activities. 
gestions are passed on to the club Committees 
on Agriculture, with the urgent suggestion 
that the 
methods and select some to be promoted in 
each club. methods are 
sufficiently wide of scope so that among the 
that be 
adapted by each and every club as a means 


committees study these possible 


The recommended 


suggestions offered are some can 


of carrying on some kind of an agricultural 
project, 
also been sent to chairmen of district Com- 


ofh- 


Copies of these suggestions have 


mittees on Agriculture and to district 
cers, so that they may help in urging clubs 
to take some very definite action in this im- 
portant field. 

The committee wishes to continue to em- 


phasize the importance of filling the farmer 
further- 


possible. It, 


classification wherever 
more, wishes to call to the attention of all 
clubs the value of using rural boys’ and girls’ 
groups as the nucleus for building agricul- 
tural programs and developing farmer good 
will. 

We feel that no 


has 


greater Kiwanis work has 
been done or greater possibilities than 
are offered in carrying out the International 


agricultural objective. 


KIWANIS VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


By 
Chairman, International 
Vocational Guidance 


Et GENE R. W OODSON 


Committee on 


OUR committee has recently forwarded 
to all club presidents for their Commit- 
tees on Vocational Guidance and to all dis- 
trict officers a copy of the new brief leaflet 
prepared by the committee, entitled “Ki- 


wanis Vocational Guidance.” 

This leaflet emphasizes the simplicity of 
the objective. It makes clear that vocational 
guidance is easy to apply. It is the kind of 
activity which appeals to every district, every 
club, and every Kiwanian. 

In the leaflet reference is made to quite a 





number of supplementary suggestions on spe- 
cific phases of vocational guidance which the 
committee is planning to make available to 
clubs. Some of these supplementary sugges- 
tions are already prepared and ready for dis- 
tribution. 

The complete list of these supplementary 
suggestions is as follows: 

Assembly and Group Talks 

Personal Interviews 

Radio Programs 

Writing Occupational Monographs 

Vocational Guidance Library 

Published Occupational Monographs 

Exploratory or Try-Out Experiences 

Plant Visitations 

Vocational Guidance Films 

Scholarships 

Kiwanis Big Brothers 

The committee urges clubs that have as 
yet undertaken no work in vocational guid- 
ance to give careful consideration to this 
leaflet and adopt some program that will 
make a beginning in this important work of 
so great significance to the future citizens of 
our country. District Committees on Voca- 
tional Guidance, as well as district officers, 
are urged to assist in every way possible to 
increase the activities of clubs in this signifi- 
cant service. 


PUBLIC ACTIVITIES BY 
CANADIAN CLUBS 


By H. Stantey Hicman 


Chairman, International Committee on 
Public Affairs for Canada 


HIS program includes the following sug- 
gestions to club Committees on Public 

Affairs: 
1. More Universal Use of Franchise 

Due to the encouraging results that have 
been obtained by efforts of past Committees 
on Public Affairs for Canada, your present 
committee feels justified in urging our Can- 
adian Kiwanis clubs to include this as one 
of their objectives in planning their year’s 
program. 
2. Knowing Canada Better 

In view of the vast territory of Canada 
which includes such a variety of natural 
beauty and has within its confines such a 
wealth of resources; and due to the unprece- 
dented growth of Canada, and with a full 
realization that a still greater measure of 
development can be obtained by Canadians 
having a fuller knowledge of Canada, its his- 
tory, its industries and natural 
your committee recommends that the com- 
mittee on planning club programs build 
around the central idea of knowing Canada 
better. 
3. United States-Canada Week 

We urge all Kiwanis clubs in Canada to 
strengthen the international bond of friend- 
ship and good will already existing between 
these two great nations by observing United 
States-Canada Week, April 24—30. 
4. Canadian Citizenship Week—June 
July 2 


This week is observed annually during the 


resources, 


26- 
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Suggestions 


week in which falls July 1, which is cele- 
brated throughout Canada as Dominion Day 
and is the birthday of the foundation of our 
country. This is the most important day of 
all the year to us as Canadian citizens, and 
one upon which we should not only com- 
memorate the growth of the past, but should 
also be alive to the possible creations of the 
future. It is a most fitting time to stress 
good citizenship in line with the Interna- 
tional objective. 
5. Relief Work 

In view of the general existing conditions 
of unemployment throughout Canada, the 
Committee on Public Affairs for Canada sug- 
gests that each Kiwanis club codperate in the 
fullest measure in the special objectives on 
unemployment relief and employment stabili- 
zation. 


6. The Canadian Institutions Challenged 

Your committee realizes at the present 
stage of development our civilization is today 
facing a real political and economic crisis. 
New theories are challenging the attention 
Our present systems must 
justify themselves. For good or for ill the 
doctrine of communism everywhere 
preached. The mental attitude of a great 
many of our citizens in regard to these prob- 
lems is greatly disturbed. 

The Committee on Public Affairs for Can- 
ada therefore strongly recommends a serious 
study of contemporary political and eco- 
nomic problems to the end that through the 
creation of an enlightened public opinion 
destructive criticism may be offset and the 
best in present national life be con- 
served. 

To this end we suggest the open forum 
method where by debate and public address 
important topics may be discussed. This sug- 
gestion we believe is in keeping with the 
aims and objects of Kiwanis International as 
outlined in the objective: 

“To create an intelligent, aggressive and 

serviceable citizenship.” 


of our people. 


is 


our 


7. Existing Organizations 

All clubs are asked to support the func- 
tioning of certain organizations whose work 
tends to the betterment and progress of our 
citizens and individuals and of the country 
League of Nations, Safety 
Conservation, Fire Preven- 


as a_ whole: 
League, Forest 
tion, Red Cross. 

The committee all Kiwanis 
clubs in Canada to seriously consider the 


also urges 


advisability of using only the Weir version 
of “O Canada” as printed in the official song 
book of Kiwanis International. 


A FEW ESSENTIALS 
OF ATTENDANCE 


3y Paut F. NEvERMAN 
Chairman, International Committee 


on Attendance 


STUDY of attendance 

that the clubs with high averages at- 

tribute their success to certain definite 
factors. Space does not permit elaborating 
on the facts made available by the study but 
an enumeration, if made the basis of study 
by club officers, may prove helpful. 

The first and foremost fact is the program. 
Programs must be prepared in advance and 
made both interesting and worth while. Pro- 
grams if they are to continue to attract men, 
must be varied. The programs should first of 
all definitely educate the membership as to 
purpose, ideals and objectives of Kiwanis; 
should localize objectives and inform on local 
program of work; should occasionally only 
feature fun and good fellowship, and should 
also emphasize special days such as patriotic 
and Kiwanis programs. The programs should 
be budgeted and as many of the members as 
possible should participate. 

The conduct of the meeting itself is im- 
portant. Meetings should both begin and 
end on time. The meeting place should be 
the best available and the meal itself worth 
the money paid. A part of each luncheon 
should be devoted to singing. Nothing bet- 
ter prepares the way for a speaker or pro- 
gram than the proper songs wholeheartedly 


sung. 


records shows 


An active Committee on Attendance with 
weekly check up on absentees is important. 
Publicity in the weekly letter giving names 
of absentees of previous week and percentage 
comparison with same meeting of previous 
year stimulate attendance. Attendance con- 
tests between groups within the club have 
also contributed to improve attendance. 

Attendance is the first essential of Kiwanis 
activity. Every club officer should give this 
matter serious consideration. If you have 
attendance problems the International com- 
mittee will assist you with the suggestions if 
you will but contact them. We must show 
an attendance increase ol at least two per cent 
for the year. 






HOW ELMWOOD, ILLINOIS, 
BUILT UP ATTENDANCE 


By L. O. McKerrow 
Immediate Past President, Kiwanis Club, 
Elmwood, Illinois 

LMWOOD is a town of a little less than 

1,200 with a Kiwanis club of around 
thirty members, but few clubs in Kiwanis 
International are better known. Attendance 
records have kept the club to the fore and 
have given the members new incentive. 

The idea of perfect attendance was 
planted by the first president of the club, 
Harry M. Kilpatrick, a man of national ac- 
quaintance. Over a period of thirty years he 
was secretary of the national and state un- 
dertakers associations, and he knew no club 
could function at its best unless all members 
were there when the club met. 

A Committee on Attendance 
been fired with his enthusiasm was 
and told to get busy. If a man missed a 
meeting the Committee on Attendance im- 
mediately got in touch with him. When sev- 
eral missed, the committee helped the mem- 
bers, thus making it possible for three or 
four to make up their meetings at the same 
time, and if necessary the Committee on At- 
tendance saw that transportation was fur- 
nished. This idea was carried out in subse- 
quent administrations, and the “kidnapping 
committee” always functioned. 

After a few years the habit of perfect at- 
tendance was well built and now the Com- 
mittee on Attendance has little kidnapping 
to do. If a man makes a trip he checks his 
itinerary over with the secretary so he will 
know where to make up his meetings. If 
there is any question about his not being able 
to attend a meeting he tries to make it up 
before hand. Sickness and death have caused 
a few absences, but during 1931 only two 
absences are checked against the record. In 
1925, the year after the club was founded, in 
1926 and 1927 the club won the Interna- 
tional trophies. A number of district tro- 
phies are also in the trophy case. The club 
two years ago had an individual contest with 
the Monmouth club which Elmwood won. 
David M. Miller attended 410 consecutive 
meetings of the Elmwood club and L. E. 
Miller and Fred H. Heptonstall have perfect 
records in never having missed a meeting. 

Attendance with Elmwood is a matter of 
habit, good programs, loyalty and spirit that 
any club could well boast. 


had 
named 


which 








Based on reports received at International 
Headquarters before January 25, 1932 


Gold Division 
Evansville, Indiana .........eseees+ 93% 
Jersey City, New Jersey............ 93% 





CLUBS LEADING IN ATTENDANCE FOR DECEMBER, 1931 


Silver Division 


West Palm Beach, Florida..........100% 


Blue Division 

Huntington Park, California. ........100% 
White Division 

Altadena, California .............-.100% 


Hynes-Clearwater-Hollydale, Cali- 


SOBER eviews pide sy wk CE as CORAL ee 
Kingsburg, California.............. 100% | 
£06 Gates, Carnornia. ..... cdi ees 100% 
Sanger, California ........ <taeid 100% | 
Elfiweod.’ Timieis: 6656 ke eecak 100% | 
Edmonds, Washington ........ ..s. 100% 
Elma, Washington ................100% | 




















Child Work 


ESPITE the fact that the market is 
sometimes rocky, and stocks “all 
at fours and fives”—the depression 
note of a popular columnist!—Santa 
Claus found a way into every child’s 
stocking in Owosso, thanks to the efforts 
of the Kiwanis club. 

In this matter the club was following 
a precedent set several years ago. We 
have each year staged a Christmas party 
with a dinner, a tree, a Santa and gifts 
for from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty kiddies. 
hundred under-privileged children were 


guests at a chicken dinner and later were 


This year more than one 


presented with toys and oranges. 

The entire work of preparing and serv- 
ing the meal was done by Kiwanians and 
their wives. The presents were assem- 
bled in a rather ingenious way. Several 
hundred used toys were collected from all 
parts of the city. A good many were 
somewhat dilapidated, and the aid of no 
less an organization than the city fire de- 
partment was enlisted to repair them. 
Chief Claude Craig and the “stout hearts 
and willing hands” of his men have re- 
stored wheels to carts and wagons, arms 
and legs to mutilated dolls and teddy 
bears, and made all ready to bring joy 
and happiness to the hearts of their new 
owners. 

We are also interested in helping indi- 
viduals and have organized an extensive 
For the 
past few years we have cleaned the 
grounds and looked after the children at 
the Dorcas Home—the local orphanage. 
This year we have added several other 


program of child welfare work. 


ambitious enterprises to our list. 

We have, for instance, sponsored a 
milk fund to provide milk for some six- 
under-nourished — school 
Grade 
teachers have reported that many chil- 
dren in the public schools were under- 
nourished and in consequence were not in 
a cendition to do competent work. By 
immediately beginning a vigorous cam- 
paign, we hope to raise enough money to 
supply these children with milk twice 
daily for the next four or five months. 


teen hundred 
children in the public schools. 





Another similar service the club ren- 
ders is providing glasses for children with 
defective eyesight. We have asked teach- 
ers in the public schools for a report of 
the number of children needing glasses, 
and after an investigation of home condi- 
tions, have helped many to take better 
advantage of their opportunities. 

In certain specific cases the club has 
extended its philanthropy to individuals. 
It was learned that the father of a girl 
had misappropriated funds which she had 
received from a railroad company for the 
loss of one of her legs in an accident. 
Since the father was bonded, we took 
the case up with the bonding company 
and collected nearly $2,400. A guardian 
has been appointed to look after the 
money for her. 

We have also built a home for a widow 
with several children. We bought a lot, 
built a five-room cottage, and made it 
possible for the widow to pay for her 
home at small cost out of her widow’s 
pension. 

One of the most noteworthy cases which 
the club was able to sponsor was that of 
Charles Kent, which Dr. George V. I. 
Brown of Milwaukee has outlined in some 












Owosso, Michigan, Engages in 
xtensive Under-Privileged 


BY RAY W. HALL 


Chairman, Committee an 
Under-Privileged Child 


detail. When this boy was about five he 
was very badly burned by a gasoline ex- 
plosion in the cab of a motor truck. His 
face, hands, arms and chest were terribly 
scarred and the sight of one eye was en- 
dangered. He was so disfigured that his 
appearance in school and on the street 
was very humiliating to him. The mat- 
ter was called to the attention of the 
club by one of the members and while 
soliciting funds for the Dorcas Home, 
we were able to talk the matter over with 
a very prominent gentleman in our city 
who informed us that if the boy were 
given proper medical attention, he would 
finance the hospital bill and other ex- 
penses. 

Shortly afterwards, when Lieutenant- 
Governor Art Pierpont, Past President 
Carl Weitzke, and myself were attending 
the International convention of Kiwanis 
in Milwaukee, we heard of Dr. Brown’s 
distinguished activity in the field of plas- 
tic surgery, and decided to call on him. 
He took great interest in the case, and 


What he 


agreed to donate his services. 


was able to accomplish is little short of a 
miracle. The lad’s appearance is greatly 
(Turn to page 88) 





] 





For the past several years Owosso, Michigan, Kiwanians have given a Christmas party, with a dinner, 

a tree, a Santa and gifts for under-privileged children. This year more than one hundred under- 

privileged children were guests at a chicken dinner and later were presented with toys and oranges. 
The work of preparing and serving the meal was done by Kiwanians and their wives. 
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Club Notes 


The South Side Kiwanis Club of Saint 
Louis, Missouri, has had a bowling league in 
operation for five years. In 1927 the mem- 
bership consisted of six 5-men teams and now 
consists of sixty bowlers from a club roster of 
about 120. The teams bowl on Thursday 
night and since the regular meeting of the 
club is at Friday noon, the fun and frivolity 
from the bowling is continued at the club 
meeting. The teams are named after animals. 
During the course of the season, a stag party 
is given to the members of the league and 
at the end of the season, a banquet is given 
to the bowlers and their wives. A generous 
portion of this bowling fund is contributed 
to the Under-Privileged Child fund. 

Last year, Kiwanian Russell Harstick just 
missed a perfect game by two pins, for which 
he was awarded a bronze medal by the Ameri- 
can Bowling Congress. Last month the club 
challenged Alton, Illinois, to a match. Pre- 
vious inter-club matches have built up a 
warm relationship between these two clubs. 

* 

The Kiwanis Club of Endicott, New York, 
has four 5-men teams bowling every Monday 
evening. Out of the twenty bowlers, the ten 
highest averages are taken to form two teams 
to compete against other teams, matches be- 
ing made with Binghamton, Oneonta, Owego 
and Elmira. The teams have also been en- 
tered for the last two years in the State 
Kiwanis Tournament held at Syracuse. Prizes 
are awarded. 

*& 

Kiwanian A. Fred Bertram, Captain of the 
bowling team of the Kiwanis Club of Los 
Angeles, California, and President of the 
Service Club Bowling League, tells about the 
development of that league. 

The father of the idea was Dr. Carl P. 
Dixon, who in September, 1929, suggested the 
possibilities of bowling developing a closer 
relationship between members. The Kiwanis, 
Rotary, Lions and Optimist clubs joined to- 
gether and completed a twenty- 


scores are computed with these deductions 
and additions. Thus the low score team has 
an equal chance when rolling the high score 
one, and nightly prizes for high three game 
series and high single game series, with a 
prize for each game won, keeps the interest 
from waning and competition keen, with 
much cheering and joshing. 

“The four point system is used, giving a 
prize for each game won, also for total pins 
rolled, lending even distribution to prize 
money, never permitting lackadaisical bowl- 
ing, reducing non-attendance to practically 
nothing, always with the assurance of many 
intimate and newly-made friends as an ad- 
ditional magnet. 

“The present season the directors, who are 
the captains of each club, voted to allow a 
member of one club to roll for another if his 
own is fully manned. We found this in- 
creased attendance as well as interest, and 
when members are called out of the city, the 
club does not suffer through under-manning, 
and a bowler comes out with the assurance 
that a place will be found for him. 

“Entrance fees of substantial proportions 
insure a full club each and every night, also 
faithful performance of the agreement of the 
club to conform to the regulations which they 
have voted, and only two penalties in three 
years have been necessary, attesting to the 
cooperation and high sportsmanship of these 
many executives. 

“The presidents of six clubs who have 
visited us have commented on the high de- 
gree of fellowship and good will manifested 
and we feel “We Build” truly has a new 
manifestation of what a few high-minded men 
can accomplish when together under this 
slogan for the enjoyment and relaxation of 
its members outside regular meeting hours. 

“We are happy to play our little part 
under the Kiwanis banner, as a small part of 
its many activities, and feel well repaid for 
our thirty-three weeks attendance through 
knowing our own members better, our 


brothers in other service clubs, and, anxious 








for any suggestions from other cities where 
Kiwanis clubs exist, would like to exchange 
letters with a view to self-improvement. May 
we hear from you with an expression of your 
club bowling activities?” 

Every year an Ohio State Bowling Tourna- 
ment is held for service clubs. This was 
organized at Columbus in March, 1929, at 
which time two teams from the Kiwanis 
Club of Akron were entered and in 1930, the 
second annual tournament was held at Toledo 
and two more teams from the Akron club 
were entered. On both occasions they fin- 
ished second. This year Akron will entertain 
the tournament which is to be held in March 
at the Palace of Recreation of which Ki- 
wanian Chick Aston is Manager, 

x 

A Bowling Trophy has been put up by the 
Lowville, New York, Kiwanis club to be 
bowled for by the bowling teams in Lewis 
County. The cup was presented by Kiwanians 
Haberer and Reed. May the best team win! 

In Chicago, Illinois, the Ladies League now 
has thirteen women with established handi- 
caps. The women benefit by free private in- 
struction. 

Just before going to press these were the 
men’s high scores: Al Brown, 225; Harry 
Stewart, 222; Leasure and Bruno, each 207; 
Speidel, 205; Corban, 204; Sutton, 203; 
Bassett, 202; and Webb, 200. 

ae 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, tells us they have 
had a bowling league for the past two winters 
and are now in their third year. Interest 
among the members is increasing yearly. The 
league started with six teams of four men 
each, the second year there were five men on 
each team and this winter it consists of six 
teams of six men each, made up of beginners, 
old stagers and the in-betweens. The teams 
meet once a week. Two strings are bowled 
each evening. The record double string this 

season is 216 and the single is 





eight-week schedule. In 1930, 
Exchange, Codperative, the Ro- 
tary Club of Hollywood, and the 
Advertising Club joined the 
league. A, twenty-seven-week 
schedule was completed with 
$1,000 in money and prizes be- 
ing distributed. A final banquet 
with a five-hour program at- 
tended by the presidents of all 
noonday clubs closed the season 
with everybody anxious for the 
present season. 

The Altrurian Club and a 
third Advertising Club team 
joined and so now the 1931 
league consists of twelve clubs 
with almost 100 bowlers regis- 
tered. The present season will 
be thirty-three weeks long. 

“We attribute much success,” 
writes Kiwanian Bertram, “to 
the handicap system which sets 
800 as the team strength of a 
five-man club. The stronger 








——F 121, both of which are held by 
Kiwanian Joe Rutherford. 


In Spokane, Washington, there 
are six bowling clubs in the 
Spokane Service Club League 
including two from Rotary and 
one each from Kiwanis, Lions, 
Gyro and Knights of the Round 
Table. The series consists of 
seventy-five games which will be 
concluded in April. Forty-two 
games have been played to date. 
Kiwanis has won twenty-nine 
and lost thirteen, and is four 
games ahead of the next highest 
team. The Kiwanis club team 
has headed the league since 
December 1. Chub Jarvis of the 
Kiwanis team leads the league 
with an average of 202; Ki- 
wanian Joe Gray has an average 
of 183; Ray Beil, 175; and Rob- 
ert Rains, 174. These four 
members of the Kiwanis team 











clubs concede to the newer and 
weaker ones three-quarters of 
the difference between their 
total pins that night, and final 





Portland, Oregon, Kiwanians bowl each Tuesday evening. This picture shows 
the leading bowlers of the club posed in the Portland Recreation Parlors. 
Front row, left te right: Messrs. Tobin, Cooper, Horwitz, Hayes, Wisdom. TE * ¢ 
Back row, left to right: Messrs. Lewry, Canfield, Hoberg, Howland, Walker the Kiwanis team is W. B. 


and Belknap. 


are among the high ten of the 
league. The other member of 


Sprague. 
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District 
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® KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 

\ successful meeting in Division V. was 
recently held in Hopkinsville, Kentucky. 
While the Kiwanians were arriving entertain- 
ment was furnished by the Hopkinsville High 
School Band. The meeting was called to 
order by Kiwanian Claude L. Morgan of the 
Hopkinsville club and everyone enjoyed a 
very delightful turkey dinner. Vocal solos 
were rendered by the girls from Bethel Col- 
lege. Kiwanian Alvan H. Clark gave the ad- 
dress of welcome. 

Lieutenant-Governor Frank A. Hunter of 
Greenville, Kentucky, gave a short talk and 
then called upon retiring Lieutenant-Governor 
Rumsey B. Taylor to preside during the meet- 
ing. There were 112 delegates present from 
the Kiwanis Clubs of Marion, Providence, 
Morganford, Madisonville, Princeton, Green- 
ville, Sturgis, Bowling Green and Hopkins- 
ville, Kentucky, and Springfield and Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Lieutenant-Governor Fred Nahm of Divi- 
sion IV. and Lieutenant-Governor Wilbur S. 
Young of Division VII. were also in attend- 
ance and contributed short talks. Field 
Service Representative Ed. P. Malmberg was 
also present and presented some very fine 
thoughts to the assemblage. 

Kiwanian Paul Pace of the Greenville, 
Kentucky, club was selected as Secretary for 
1932 of the Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions of Division V. Kiwanian Roy M. Mun- 
ford of the Morganfield club was introduced 
as having a perfect attendance record for 
eight years. Kiwanian Robert S. Pride and 
his “boys” from the Madisonville club were 
then presented. One of the “boys” told about 
the work of the club in a very impressive 
manner—these “boys” are all of the under- 
privileged class. 


® CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 
Ninety-nine members of the fourteen clubs 
in Division Il. met in Oakland recently for 
a rousing divisional meeting. After a delight- 
ful banquet the meeting was divided into 
three conferences or schools of instruction, 
one for the presidents and members of the 
boards of directors, one for the secretaries 
and one for the district trustees. Most of 
the newly-elected officers of the surrounding 
clubs were present and the enthusiasm shown 
augurs well for the prosperity of Kiwanis 
during 1932. Arthur F. Strehlow of Alameda 
was inducted into office as _ Lieutenant- 
Governor of Division II. by Past District 
Governor Abe P. Leach. Past Lieutenant- 
Governor A. C. Jensen, Immediate Past Gov- 
ernor Donald B. Rice, and Dr. Benjamin W. 
Black, a member of the International Com- 
mittee on Public Affaire for United States, 
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were speakers at the general council, all 
making splendid contributions of new 
thoughts along the line of Kiwanis ideals. 
Retiring Lieutenant-Governor A. B. Cargill 
asked the Oakland Kiwanians present to 
stand to receive the thanks and appreciation 
of the division on being the host club. 


* * aa 


When Kiwanians of Division IV. met in 
Santa Ana lately for a divisional meeting, 
imagine their surprise to find International 
President William O. Harris, District Gov- 
ernor Philip N. McCaughan, Immediate Past 
Governor Donald B. Rice, Past Governor 
Charles E. Millikan, and Past Lieutenant- 
Governor Herbert J. Penfield of Division III. 
waiting to receive them. This was a surprise 
visit made by these officers. Each one made 
a short, interesting Retiring 
Lieutenant-Governor Joseph B. Collings pre- 
sided and introduced the new Lieutenant- 
Governor, Arthur F. Corey, who was installed 
by Past District Governor Millikan. Twenty- 
one Santa Ana Kiwanians were present and 
twenty-eight were present from other clubs. 
Jerry Hall, accompanied by Paul LeBar, sang 
“One Alone” and “Calm as the Night.” Five- 
minute talks were made by various Kiwanians 
and many interesting topics were discussed. 


address. 


© OHIO 


“Build with enthusiasm during 1932!” 

At an inter-club meeting in Cleveland on 
January 7, the officers of seventeen Kiwanis 
clubs were installed. The clubs represented 
included Berea, Brooklyn, Chagrin Falls, 
Cleveland, Cleveland Heights, East Cleve- 
land, Euclid, Lakewood, Lorain, North Olm- 
sted, Olmsted Falls, Southeast Cleveland, 
South Euclid, University Circle, West Cleve- 
land, West Park and Willoughby. This. meet- 
ing also honored the new arrival of the 
Kiwanis Club of Lorain into Division VI. 
The dinner was a testimonial for William A. 
Williams, retiring Lieutenant-Governor of 
Division VI. J. Edward Weit of Willoughby 
was installed as the new Lieutenant-Governor 
by District Governor John B. Wilkinson of 
Alliance. 

The toastmaster was Charles G. White, 
Chairman of the Ohio District Committee on 
Inter-Club Relations for 1932 and a member 
of the Lakewood club. The installing officer 
was Past International President Edmund F. 
Arras of Columbus. In his charge to the new 
officers he said, “Go back to your communi- 
ties and inspire enthusiasm. It is your mis- 
sion to set an example in the practical appli- 
cation of the Golden Rule. The Greeks said, 
‘Know thyself,’ the Romans said, ‘Be thyself,’ 
Kiwanis says, ‘Give thyself.’” 





Credit for the great success of this installa- 
tion party is due Cecil Flanders who was 
chairman of the committee on arrangements. 


@ PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 

Harley has 
been unusually busy attending Divisional 
Schools of Instruction, inter-club meetings 
and club installations. His addresses stress- 
ing the three-year plan of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional have been most inspiring. 

Divisional Schools of Instruction proved to 
be most valuable to newly-elected officers and 
were well attended in most instances. The 
schools were entertained by the following 
cities: Division I., under the direction of 
Lieutenant-Governor R. George McCuish, met 
in Vancouver, British Columbia; Division II., 
under the direction of Lieutenant-Governor 
I. Wesley Bennett, met in University, Seattle, 
Washington; Division III., under t'ie direc- 
tion of Lieutenant-Governor Arthur S. Cory, 
met in Olympia, Washington; Division IV., 
under the direction of Lieutenant-Governor 
Lyman J. Bunting, met in Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington; Division V., under the direction of 
Lieutenant-Governor Robert N. Hamblen, met 
in Spokane, Washington; Division VI., under 
the direction of Lieutenant-Governor Loren 
F. Dumas, met at Walla Walla, Washington, 
and Ontario, Oregon; Division VII., under 
the direction of Lieutenant-Governor W. 
Arthur Steele, met at Saint Helens, Oregon; 
Division VIII, under the direction of 
Lieutenant-Governor G. Clifford Knodell, met 
at Albany, Oregon; and Division IX., under 
the direction of Lieutenant-Governor Walter 
S. Chiene, met at Roseburg, Oregon. 

The selection of R. George McCuish of 
Vancouver, British Columbia, to be National 
President of the Canadian -Life Insurance 
Underwriters Association will 
carrying on the work of Lieutenant-Governor 
for Division I. At the recent meeting of 
clubs of this division held in Vancouver, 
Alexander T. Robson of New Westminster 
was chosen as nominee for the office. District 
Trustees at the District Board of Trustees’ 
Meeting in Chehalis were asked to ratify the 
selection. 

In the Divisional Attendance Contest, Divi- 
sion III. continued to lead at the end of 
November. Division VII. was second and 
Division II. third. The district average for 
November was 74.68 per cent, a. slight in- 
crease over October. 

Many interesting inter-club events marked 
the winter months. Some of the outstanding 
affairs in November and December were: 
Auburn at Kent, Auburn at Enumclaw, 
Baker at Weiser, Idaho, Buckley at Enum- 
claw, Chehalis at Centralia, Longview at 
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Clatskanie, Moscow, Idaho, at Colfax, North 
Central, Seattle, at Edmonds, Corvallis at 
Eugene, Astoria, Seaside and Clatskanie at 
Ilwaco-Long Beach, Issaquah at Snoqualmie, 
Kennewick and Walla Walla at Pasco, 
Montavilla-Portland at Peninsula-Portland, 
Montesano at South Tacoma to present the 
Pasco inter-club bell, Victoria at Nanaimo, 
Spokane Valley at Newport, Olympia at 
Shelton, Shelton at Olympia, Montavilla- 
Portland at Oregon City, South Bend at 
Pe Ell, Pullman at Moscow, Colfax at Spo- 
kane, South Tacoma at Tacoma, Enumclaw 
at University, Seattle, Monroe at Stanwood, 
Spokane Valley at Newport, Olympia at 
South Tacoma, and Olympia at Elma. 


® MICHIGAN 


The meeting of the District Board of Trus- 
tees of the Michigan District was held at 
the Hotel Statler in Detroit, January 5, 

Boosting for the International Convention 
to be held in Detroit during the last week 
in June and the Annual Inter-Club Kiwanis 
Birthday Party held recently in Detroit pre- 
dominated throughout the meeting. 

District Governor Edward B. Flack made 
his initial appearance in command of a dis- 
trict function. Forney W. Clement, entering 
upon his third consecutive year as District 
Secretary-Treasurer, contributed greatly to 
the success of the meeting. Assistant Inter- 
national Secretary George W. Kimball was 
also in attendance and gave an impressive 
talk about the 1932 International Convention. 
His forceful and intelligent presentation of 
the subject was one of the high lights of the 
day. He emphasized the fact that the Michi- 
gan District shared with Detroit in the re- 
sponsibility for making the convention a 
success. First Kiwanian Joseph G. Prance of 
the Detroit club and general Chairman of 
the International Convention Committee 
spoke in behalf of the convention and en- 
deavored to sell the district on having a one 
hundred per cent registration. 

The noonday luncheon meeting was also 
the regular meeting of the Detroit club and 
was the most largely attended and colorful 
session of the day. The features included 
the installation of district officers by Imme- 
diate Past Governor Claude A. Dock, the in- 
stallation of the lieutenant-governors by Dis- 
trict Governor Flack; the installation of 
President William C. Sprau of tne Detroit 
club by its first president, Donald A. John- 
ston; the giving of an honorary membership 
to Immediate Past Governor Dock in the 
Detroit club, conferred by Ben. H. Cole; 
selections by the Paramount Male quartet; 
humorous recitations by Martin Ryan of the 
Central Detroit club; and group singing un- 
der the leadership of Waldo W. Gutowsky, 
Chairman of the District Committee on Music 
and song leader for the Northwest Detroit 
club. 

Features of the afternoon session included 
the presentation of a beautiful wrist watch 
to Immediate Past Governor Dock, as a token 
of the district’s appreciation of his splendid 
leadership, the speech being made by First 
Kiwanian Prance, eulogistic remarks by 
Donald A. Johnston and a vote of thanks in 
recognition of the great service rendered by 
Dr. Harry B. Knapp, editor of The Michigan 
Builder; an able address on “Legal Pro- 
cedure” by Court Judge Ira D. Jayne, re- 
ports from group conferences, a talk by Harry 
M. Baxter of Grand Rapids advertising the 





district convention to be held in Grand 
Rapids in October, a closing inspirational 
speech by Immediate Past Governor Dock, 
and an enthusiastic forecast for 1932 by 
District Governor Flack. 


@ MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


So successful was the lieutenant-governors’ 
training school held in December, and the 
divisional conferences held immediately fol- 
lowing created so much interest and so great 
a desire in the club officers that the District 
Board of Trustees’ Meeting held January 9 in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, brought out the 
largest club representation of any like meet- 
ing held in the district during the past five 
years. 

Of the seventy-one clubs in the district, 
sixty-two were represented. Many clubs sent 
several of their officers to this meeting, there 
being almost an equal number of presidents 
and trustees. 

All lieutenant-governors were present. In 
addition to District Governor Bennett O. 
Knudson and Secretary-Treasurer R. Armis- 
tead Grady there were present, and taking an 
active part in the program, International 
Trustee Jerry H. Lammers, Past Interna- 
tional Vice-President William C. Green, Im- 
mediate Past Governor James G. Follett, four 
past governors and several past lieutenant- 
governors. 

Preceding the opening of the meeting, the 
district officers were delightfully entertained 
at a breakfast arranged by the members of 
the Kiwanis Club of Minneapolis. This cor- 
dial and friendly club also entertained the 
entire assemblage at luncheon. 

District Governor Knudson called the 
gathering to order. Following a brief period 
of enthusiastic singing, every individual pres- 
ent was introduced and the name of his city 
given. Immediate Past Governor Follett told 
of the accomplishments of the past year. Dis- 
trict Governor Knudson’s message was one 
of uniquely blended education and inspira- 
tion. Past International Vice-President Green 
gave an eloquent address on “The Value of 
International to Individual Clubs.” The im- 
portance of membership was pictured mate- 
rially and spiritually by Lieutenant-Governor 
William C. Smith of Duluth, Minnesota. The 
value of personal contacts was discussed by 
Lieutenant-Governor W. H. Scott, Jr. of 
Ortonville, Minnesota. Lieutenant-Governor 
Alexander G. Burr of Bismarck, North 
Dakota, gave a most impressive talk on the 
subject of “Morale.” Lieutenant-Governor 
A. F. Branton of Willmar, Minnesota, spoke 
on leadership training. The localization of 
objectives was interestingly discussed by 
Lieutenant-Governor Tim Francis of Ender- 
lin, North Dakota. Lieutenant-Governor Tony 
N. Roble of Austin, Minnesota, explained en- 
thusiastically the “Three Year Plan.” Club 
administration was thoroughly discussed by 
Lieutenant-Governor Elden W. Clark of 
Yankton, South Dakota. 

Conventions, International and _ district, 
were discussed with a most gratifying interest 
and enthusiasm. Much time was devoted to 
the “Question Box.” Vexing questions were 
answered and troublesome situations cor- 
rected. 

The district committee chairmen all evinced 
a splendid spirit of determination to accom- 
plish much during the current year. 

The summing up of the meeting was pre- 
sented by Past District Governor Rosser J. 
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Willis in an entertaining and _ instructive 
manner. 


@ INDIANA 


The 1932 administration of the Indiana 
District began action at the District Board 
of Trustees’ Meeting held in Indianapolis, 
January 13-14, under the leadership of Dis- 
trict Governor Luther M. Feeger. There was 
no diminution in numbers or enthusiasm. 
Members of the executive committee, district 
and divisional chairmen, and past governors 
and former district officers conferred in the 
afternoon of the 13th, and later were part 
of a group of approximately 200 Kiwanians 
who participated in a dinner dance and radio 
broadcast in the evening. A California Ki- 
wanian telegraphed that he had picked up 
the broadcast. 

International Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker 
and International Trustee Carl E. Endicott 
were present and discussed international ob- 
jectives and aims. With two exceptions, 
every district chairman was present when 
the district trustees met on the 14th. The 
chairmen presented outlines of district ob- 
jectives for 1932 and the reports of the two 
absent chairmen were presented in writing. 
Some of the important decisions follow: 

In the third week of March, the district will 
conduct a Kiwanis Achievement Week in 
which each club will review its activities 
since it was chartered for the purpose of in- 
spiration and appraisal of its projects. Atten- 
tion will also be called to about 1,500 sep- 
arate and distinct activities in which the 
Indiana District engaged in 1931 to promote 
community welfare and betterment. A spe- 
cial district committee is arranging for a 
parade of activities which will acquaint not 
only Kiwanians but also the entire state with 
the purposeful service which Kiwanis _per- 
forms in Indiana communities. Clubs will 
invite former and prospective members and 
citizens to this meeting. 

The Committee on Agriculture, codperating 
with the Agricultural Extension Department 
of Purdue University and the Indiana State 
Conservation Department, is sponsoring a 
unified plan of 4-H Club leadership training. 
The Conservation Department will set aside 
facilities of one of the Indiana state parks 
early in June for a camp in which specialists 
of the Purdue faculty will put on a leader- 
ship course. Clubs will send Junior leaders 
from their counties to the camp where they 
will receive training which will be imparted 
to groups of ten to thirty members of the 
4-H Clubs in their respective communities. 

A closer tie-up of clubs with the Kiwanis 
unit of the James Whitcomb Riley Memorial 
Hospital for Children through the operation 
of the “Trimble” plan, instituted in the dis- 
trict last year, will be sought in 1932 in order 
that Kiwanians may find needy children re- 
quiring the service of the hospital for the 
correction of physical impairments and may 
also keep in touch with the children upon 
their return from the hospital to their com- 
munities. 

The Citizenship Citation Award has been 
made a permanent project of the district. 
The Committee on Membership presented a 
plan which has been put into operation to 
obtain an increase in membership early in 
the year. 

The meeting of the Indiana District Board 
of Trustees was a complete success and re- 
sulted in much benefit to all. 
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Some Good Friend 


With no trite contempt of gold, 
With no hatred of a crown 
Give me more to which to hold 
When I come to lay me down. 
Let me, in some little town, 
Have some friends, some friends of old, 
Something more than mere renown, 
More than riches, to be told. 
May men say, “He gave us cheer,” 
May men say, “He eased our pain,” 
May there be some mortal here 
That I sheltered from the rain. 
Fame is little, wealth is vain, 
If they never bring us neat 
To the lowly, to the plain, 
Ileal a hurt or dry a tear. 


Glory is a thing to fade, 
Riches are a thing to fly, 
But the treasures we have laid 
In our hearts the fates defy. 
For a man may éven die 
And go forward unafraid 
If he is remembered by 
Some good friend that he has made. 
DoucLas MALLocH 


So Much for So Little 
It pays to be a Kiwanian—you put in a 
little effort and some good-will and you get a 
quantity of friendships that you wouldn't 
sell for all the money in the world. What 
else gives you so much for so little? 
KIWANITALK 
Dearborn, Mich. 


A Kiwanis club shows results only through 
the organized cooperative effort of each and 
all of its members. The hands of its officers 
are tied unless all of its members are pulling 
together. 

Dallas, Ore. 


Just Neighbors 


Whether your home be a mansion, a mod- 
est collage, or an apartment; whether you 
own it, or just rent it—there’s one thing in 
which you feel a particular interest, and that 
is the feeling you have towards those whose 
homes are situated near you, and the feeling 
they have towards you. 

We all like to have agreeable neighbors. 
Just that sort who have a lot of respect 
for you, and for whom you have a like 
respect. Folks that are always ready to do 
their bit in time of emergency, or willing 
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to work with you to improve ne¢ ighborhood 
conditions. 

Just folks who always meet you with a 
wholesome smile, and feel the radiance from 
your smile and cheerful greeting. The kind 
of people who help to make you feel that life 
is really worth living, and there is something 
more to it than merely making a good living 
and saving for the future. 

{ great many poems have been written 
about “Neighbors”; it has been the theme 
of numerous stories and articles, and we all 
enjoy reading them. They seem to leave a 
mighty wholesome feeling somehow, and 
justify a man’s natural tendency to cherish 
a neighborly feeling. 


There are no real boundaries to a neigh 


borhood. It may cover a very large space, 
not even limited by the legal boundaries of 
a city or state. 

Have you ever thought of your Kiwanis 
membership in relation to your Neighbors? 
lt seems to present an excellent opportunity 
to be a better neighbor in a bigger way. 
Everything connected with Kiwanis just 
seems to magnify that feeling of neighbor- 
liness, and perhaps that is why Kiwanians 
cherish their membership as they do. 

And because they have that neighborly 
feeling towards their fellowmembers, Ki 
wanians have a feeling of pride for the ac- 
tivities of their organization. The objectives 
of the organization have become a “neigh- 
borhood” activity, on a large scale, and every 
neighbor is ready to lend his help. 

This is the feeling that has made Kiwanis 
grow, It has caused the movement to spread 
from one city until it has covered two coun- 
tries, and just as long as that neighborliness 
continues, Kiwanis will forge ahead, our 
communities will benefit by our work, and 
we will strive to become even better neigh 
bors. 

Sat LAKE KIWANIAN, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Unusual Service 


One of the remarkable features of Kiwanis 
International Headquarters is the unusual 
and prompt service that is given to requests 
for information. We have belonged to numer 
ous state and national organizations but from 
none of them have we received such service. 

Considering the many requests that they 
must receive from the approximately 2,000 
clubs with more than 100,000 members, we 
can imagine that they have no easy task. 
However, these International officials seem 
to keep a couple of jumps ahead and antici- 
pate the flood of requests. 

With such an organization to call upon 
there is no excuse for any committee chair 
men or member to lack information or inspira- 
tion. And Secretary Parker and his assistants 
give you this service in a manner that makes 
you feel that they are doing it not through 
duty but because they enjoy it and want to 
help. 

Tue Kiwanis Bive Print, 
Fairbury, Nebr. 


Lincoln 


“Lneouth!”—his foes oft’ said of him 
Who freedom to the bondman gave; 

Uncouth?—but better so—and true, 
Than polished—and a dupe or knave! 


In council safe, in action wise, 
Peer of earth’s most potent king; 

In purpose pure, with child-like faith, 
For truth and right dared evrything! 


Without one drop of royal blood, 
He sprang from no imperial line; 
Yet courts and kingdoms never knew 
A life so regal—just—benign! 


Rough-hewn as some great oak, he stood 
With feet firm-rooted in earth’s sod, 
Immovable when in the right; 
And arms uplifted to his God! 


Friend cannot crown, nor foe bedim 
The lustre of his deathless fame; 
Supreme among earth’s noblest great, 
Forevermore stands Lincoln’s name! 
—W. Water EsmMer 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Our Newest Member 

When new members join Kiwanis, 

Let us shake them by the hand; 

And to show them they are welcome 

Let us smile to beat the band. 

Though they say old friends are true friends, 

We must welcome new ones, too, 

Soon these new friends will be old ones, 

Just as old friends once were new. 
Englewood, Chicago, Ill. 


Some Wild Notions 
The man of the hour is generally one who 
made every minute count. 
Vv 
Let us not forget that a good deal of ou 
prosperous appearance is due to driving a 
mortgaged car over a bonded road. 


v 
Another thing that is undermining the con- 
stitution of a lot of people is backing the 
car out of the family garage to go to the 
grocer’s two blocks away. 
Vv 
Old Dobbin had his faults but he wasn’t 
called secondhand the day after you bought 
him. 


v 
An optimist is a man who, finding himself 
in hot water, decides that he needs a bath 
anyway. 
—THeE CHICKIWANIAN 
Chickasha, Okla. 
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@ Saint Thomas, Ontario, Has 
Another Successful Farmers’ Night 

The Kiwanis Club of Saint Thomas, 
Ontario, entertained in the late fall 450 guests 
from all parts of Elgin County at their third 
Annual Farmers’ Night. Hon. George S. 
Henry, Premier of Ontario, was the guest 
speaker. Several interesting short talks were 
also made. 

At the banquet as special guests of honor 
were fifty boys, members of the Elgin County 
Potato Club, sponsored by the Saint Thomas 
club. Prizes, including trips to the Royal 
Winter Fair for three boys, were presented 
to winners of the past year’s competition by 
Premier Henry. The boys held a most suc- 
cessful fair and field day in the afternoon 
when their exhibits were judged by O. A. C. 
officials. 

Twenty-one prizes, the gifts of Kiwanians, 
were drawn for and presented to the lucky 
farmers. Singing, stunts, etc., made up the 
rest of the program. 


@ West Point, Virginia, 
Secures Federal Building 

After working for five years for a Federal 
Building for West Point, Virginia, the 
Kiwanis club of that city accomplished its 
aim. A bill has been passed in which an 
appropriation of $65,000 was recommended 
for this work, $40,000 for the building and 
$25,000 for equipment. The West Point club 
is proud of this activity and it is no little 
accomplishment for a town of 1,600. 


® Clinic Performs Splendid 
Work in Janesville, Wisconsin 

Approximately $25,000 worth of free medi- 
cal, surgical and hospital care is given an- 
nually by the Kiwanis Club of Janesville, 
Wisconsin, for the care and treatment of 
under-privileged children of Janesville and 
vicinity. For every dollar spent by the club 
itself, seven dollars is added by the hospital 
and doctors through the efforts of the Janes- 
ville club. This great public service is made 
possible through funds raised annually by 
Kiwanis minstrels. 

“We have on file in the Kiwanis records, 
648 case histories which have received atten- 
tion since the beginning of the Kiwanis Wel- 
fare Clinic,” said Dr. Thomas J. Snodgrass, 
who has taken an active part in the clinic 
as a member of the club. “Since January 1, 
1931, we have had 108 new cases. This means 
that in addition to the examinations required 
for the new cases this past year, we have 
taken care of a large share of the 540 chil- 
dren who have already become a part of the 
Kiwanis Welfare family. 

“Year after year these children are taken 
care of for the new ailments which appear. 
We have had children who were first brought 
in the Kiwanis clinic for some difficulty in 


Club Activities 


From the numerous fine reports received 






constantly, these are selected because of 
their value in suggestions to other clubs 


infancy, such as feeding; later they were 
brought in for a tonsillectomy; another time 
for glasses; and again for a broken arm, a 
bone infection, appendicitis or such things as 
are more apt to come to an older child. It 
is quite evident that the 108 new cases added 
to the Kiwanis Clinic this past year means 
that this group of children will be taken care 
of almost throughout their school life. 

“The cost to the Kiwanis Club of Janesville 
for doing this work is very small as compared 
to the actual value received. The rate given at 
the Mercy hospital of ten dollars a week 
includes operating room fee, laboratory work, 
medicines, and so forth. Most of the cases 
require some form of operation and the op- 
erating room fee alone would be more than 
is paid the hospital for the entire care of the 
child. 

“No money is paid out for medical service. 
A moderate amount is paid for X-rays, drugs 
and materials used. The ratio as shown in a 
tonsillectomy case which costs the club about 
five dollars and represents forty to fifty dol- 
lars worth of service is a fair estimate in the 
relative cost of the work. It appears, there- 
fore, that for every dollar the Janesville club 
spends for welfare work, seven dollars at 
least is donated by the hospital, the doctors 
and other agencies who help with this work. 

“The Kiwanis Club of Janesville does not 
take credit for anything except the actual 
production of funds to make this work pos- 
sible, and the administrative ability it re- 
quires to run such an organization. The 
club gives full credit to the hospital, the 
doctors, and their assistants for their share in 
this work. The Janesville Kiwanians appeal 
to the public on the basis of a large return 
for every dollar that is entrusted to the club 
with no cost of administration, and in addi- 
tion try to give the public a little entertain- 
ment on the side when they attend the annual 
minstrel show.” 








Kiwanians and Christmas 


Numerous letters, bulletins, newspaper clip- 
pings and reports from Kiwanis clubs 
throughout all parts of the United States and 
Canada told about their wonderful work in 
sprezding Christmas cheer and aiding in mak- 
ing the past Christmas a happy one for count- 
less thousands of children and adults. The 
clubs gave parties for under-privileged chil- 
dren, furnished gifts, clothing and eatables; 
many gave food and clothing to the unem- 
ployed and destitute, others arranged for 
community Christmas trees and provided pro- 
grams, entertainment and free shows during 
the holidays. Space limitations prevent the 
publishing of all the fine stories that have 
been received. 





# and ona basis of geographic distribution. 


@ Norfolk, Nebraska, Installs 
Playground Equipment 

The need of recreational accommodations 
in some parts of the City of Norfolk was 
shown last year when the Kiwanis Club of 
Norfolk installed an outfit of playground 
equipment at the Monroe School grounds. 

As workmen erected the new swings and 
trapezes on the south Norfolk school grounds, 
the children of the neighborhood stood 
around, several grabbing each swing as soon 
as it was finished. This was at eight o’clock 
in the morning. 

At eight o’clock the same night it was 
found the children were still occupying all 
of the swings and flying rings and other 
equipment donated by the club. Many others 
were standing about waiting for their turns. 

That these children showed so much ap- 
preciation of the only playground conven- 
iences ever offered in that section of the city, 
has convinced the Norfolk Kiwanians that 
many similar improvements could be made 
without great sacrifice. 


@ Remarkable Inter-Club 
Program Put on by Sanger, 
California, During 1931 

The Kiwanis Club of Sanger, California, 
completed a remarkable inter-club program 
during 1931. An inter-club meeting was held 
with every club in Division V., and the 
Sanger club staged the entire program, fur- 
nished the chairman, speaker, entertainment 
and attendance prizes, at each meeting. There 
are ten clubs in Division V., the nearest one 
being twelve miles from Sanger and the most 
distant one 138 miles away. The total mileage 
traveled by the members of the club in at- 
tending these meetings amounted to more 
than 10,000 miles. 


@ Roswell, New Mexico, Has Booth 
at Eastern New Mexico State Fair 

The Kiwanis Club of Roswell, New Mexico, 
maintained an under-privileged child exhibit 
booth at the Eastern New Mexico State Fair 
held in the late fall. A fifty-dollar space in 
the main exhibition building was donated to 
the Roswell club through the kindness of the 
J. C. Penny Company. This booth, ten feet 
wide and twelve feet deep, was papered in 
Kiwanis colors. In one corner was a display 
of a large milk can and milk bottles. These 
bore placards telling of the amount of milk 
given annually to the city school, the fact that 
only the finest milk was used, the methods of 
raising money for the cause and briefly, its 
history. In the other corner of the booth was 
placed the club’s dental chair, bearing ex- 
planatory placards. Various photographs, 
combined with placards giving complete ex- 
planations and showing the varied activity of 
the Roswell club in under-privileged child 
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Light- 
ing was indirect and of the display type. 


work, were arranged in exhibit form. 





Rugs and complete furnishings were placed in 
the booth to add to its appearance. 

This booth was visited by thousands of 
people. Literature, both from the Ceunty 
Health Departments and from Kiwanis In- 
ternational, was displayed in such a manner 





that the connection between the club’s ac- 
tivity and desired activities was very close. 


Literature was also presented to visitors. 





® Taking the “Hard” Out of 
“Hardluck” at Rochester, New York 
Scores of Rochester families ate bountiful 
Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners; hun- 
dreds more have been clothed and made 
warm for the winter regardless of tempera- 
tures just because the Kiwanis Club of 
Rochester conceived the idea that it might be 
possible to take the “hard” out of “hardluck.” 
Through contact with the public over a 






























local broadcasting station, a program known 
as “The Kiwanis Joy Hour” started off with 


an appeal for clothing, furniture, stoves, toys, 































shoes, coal and last but not least “ready 
money” to assist in carrying on the much 
needed job of helping those of Rochester 
who were in “hardluck.” The results of the 


first appeal over the air greatly surprised selves into groups and rallied to the cause; 


those behind the movement, as literally tons women in various sections of the city be- 


of material of all kinds poured in, as well came interested, appointed leaders who col- 
as money in sizable quantities. It imme- lected food and clothing in large quantities 
diately became necessary to secure not only and brought it to the station. It seemed that 
a large warehouse for the furniture, stoves, the whole city became sympathetic and was 


etc., but also a downtown store for the cloth- eager and willing to help. 


Someone discovered that the bus at the 
Convalescent Home for Children must be put 


ing, shoes, toys and other small articles. 
Each subsequent broadcast brought addi- 
tional material and money and each day saw out of commission because of lack of funds. 
An appeal over the air for boys and girls 
to form a Kiwanis Junior Joy Group was 
nice warm clothing, good shoes and rubbers, made. Each boy or girl had to earn and 
donate ten cents each week in order to be- 
come a member of this junior club. The 


many families leaving the downtown service 
station wreathed in smiles and bedecked in 


underwear, hats, caps and most everything 
which makes for comfort in this cold winter 


1 


weather. Day after day sees furniture, coal response was immediate and the hospital car 


and stoves, as well as bushels of staple food went into service at once. Donations included 
going into destitute homes and each day sees everything—broadcasting facilities, a_ tele- 
the stock in the warehouse replenished by phone, electricity, a warehouse, a Main Street 
these philanthropically inclined who have — service location, the services of a large truck- 
ing concern and the time of many workers. 


Even Al Sigl, local broadcaster of consider- 


listened to the broadcast appeal. 
Employees in local industries formed them- 
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The Cullman, Alabama, School Band organized about three years ago under the leadership of 
the Cullman, Alabama, Kiwanis club is one of the outstanding achievements of the Cullman club. 
The band is composed entirely of students and is proving itself a valuable community asset. Instru- 
ments and organization were provided through the Kiwanis club but imstruction and management is 
given through the schools. 




















beautiful in Chicago from an architectural and 





The new Emerald Avenue Presbyterian Church which was dedicated last October is one of the most 

artistic standpoint. Thirty-nine members of the 

Kiwanis Club of Englewood pledged $17,310 to the building fund and nine members are active in the 

church, with five additional members active in connection with the recent building activity. Reverend 

Richard D. Hughes, a past president of the Kiwanis Club of Englewood, has been the minister and 

guiding factor in completing the church preperty, one member is acting as treasurer of the building 
fund, two members are elders and two are trustees, 


able renown who has a reputation of being 
“very hard-boiled,” became so sympathetic 
that he donated his services at the “mike,” 
and his hardluck appearance soon gained 
city-wide comment. 

This project is about the biggest thing ever 
attempted by the Kiwanis Club of Rochester 
and the good work is moving along at a 
rapid pace. 

The committee behind the movement is 
composed of Chairman Clyde Spear, Albert 
R. Snow, Albert E. Goodell, Dr. Maurice A. 
Barnard, Joseph C. Mirguet, Jack R. A. 
Whitford, Harry A. Tatlock, George F. Hix- 
son, Dr. Chester C. Milne, Sidney H. Carlson 
and Lawrence G. Hickson. 


@ Sacramento, California, Sees 
that 1932 Licenses Say “California” 

Have you noticed the new 1932 automobile 
licenses with the word California all spelled 
out? Mark that up for a Kiwanis deed well 
done. The former license plate with the 
abbreviated “Cal.” was discussed at the Meet- 
ing of the District Board of Trustees held in 
Santa Barbara last year. This report was 
made at a meeting of the Sacramento club 
and immediately members waited on those in 
authority in the motor vehicle department. 
Senator Harper even prepared a bill for the 
legislature to make sure it would never hap- 
pen again and so now this year all is well and 
the licenses say “California.” 


@ Successful Safety First Program 
Launched at Amarillo, Texas 

A city-wide, three-month Safety First cam- 
paign was successfully launched at a meet- 
ing of the Kiwanis Club of Amarillo, Texas, 
last year. 

The Chief of Police, several traffic officers, 
the Sheriff and a number of his deputies, the 
Corporate Judge, the City Manager, and the 
trafic department of the Amarillo Chamber 
of Commerce took part in the program. This 
program was put on by and through the 
coéperation of the Committee on Public 
Affairs, of which Kiwanian Thomas M. 
Bruner was Chairman. 

Cards with traffic rules and regulations, 
including several “Don’ts,” were placed at 
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each plate and referred to during the pro- 
gram. Five thousand of these were printed 
by the city and distributed through civic 
clubs to every car owner in Amarillo. 

Announcements were made at _ public 
theatres, talks were made over the radio and 
the program received much publicity in the 
newspapers. 

The merchants codperated and much inter- 
est was shown by the public in the program 
and the committee met with the support of 
the public and the various civic clubs. 


@® Canadian Clubs Answer 
Appeals from Saskatchewan 

The Kiwanis Club of Saskatoon, Saskatche- 
wan, is securing donations of sufficient wheat 
from farmers in the district and cash dona- 
tions from local citizens to send a carload of 
flour to the less fortunate ones in the south- 
ern part of the province. The total grinding 
and flour distribution charges are being paid 
by the Provincial Government, therefore, all 
that is given will go to actual relief. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the Swift Cur- 
rent, Saskatchewan, club for distribution. 

The Kiwanis Club of Hamilton, Ontario, 
in answering an appeal from the Kiwanis 
Club of Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, in regar« 
to Southern Saskatchewan people, sent a car- 
load of vegetables and apples. The Kiwanis 
Clubs of Melfort, Saskatchewan, London, 
Midland, and Niagara Falls, Ontario, also 
assisted in this relief work by sending car- 
loads of vegetables to be distributed by the 
Assiniboia club to the drought sufferers. The 
splendid manner in which these clubs re- 
sponded to this appeal is, indeed, praise- 
worthy. 


® Comanche, Oklahoma, Interested 
in Education of Rural Children 

For the first semester of the school year 
1929-30, the Comanche High School had 
thirty-five transfers from surrounding rural 
districts, but after the first of the year 1930, 
the superintendent, the board of education 
and the Kiwanis Club of Comanche con- 
cluded that sufficient opportunities were not 
being afforded the children of the rural com- 
munities, so a very determined effort was put 
forth with the result that two thirty-five 
passenger busses were bought and put in 
operation for the second semester and the 
transfers were increased to about sixty. 

Immediately after the close of the school 
year a complete list of eighth grade graduates 
from the twenty-two districts adjacent to 
Comanche was secured and the entire mem- 


bership of the Kiwanis club was divided into 
committees of two each and given a number 
of these children to see and advise their con- 
tinuing in school and invite them to attend 
the high school in Comanche. 

One week before school started for the fall 
term the Comanche club put on a “Back to 
School Picnic,” with all eighth grade grad- 
uates, transfer pupils, school teachers, school 
board members and their families invited. A 
very inspirational talk was provided, refresh- 
ments in the form of hot dogs and soda pop 
were served to the nearly 500 people who 
were later entertained at a free matinee. The 
transfers for the year 1930-31 were about 185. 
Five thirty-five passenger busses were fur- 
nished. 

The same procedure was taken this year, 
with practically the same program, with Dr. 
Mell A. Nash, President of the Oklahoma 
College for Women and a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Chickasha, as the speaker. 
The transfers have increased to 230 this year. 
All this good work has been done without 
the increase of one penny in taxes and a 
chance for a high school education is being 
offered to children from an area of approxi- 
mately 350 square miles, a large majority of 
whom would never be able to attend school. 


@® Ravenswood, Chicago, Illinois, 
Forms Automobile Club to Assist 
Cook County Joint Emergency Relief 

The Kiwanis Club of Ravenswood, Chicago, 
Illinois, has applied its energy during the 
past year to relief work in the community. 
To avoid duplication of effort, the club joined 
its forces with the Cook County Relief Organ- 
ization, which has a branch in that district. 
At this station, over 200 people apply for aid 
daily and over $3,000 a day is distributed to 
the needy. Every one of these cases must be 
investigated and a personal call made to the 
homes by an official investigator before any 
relief may be rendered. The 
club plays an important part in speeding up 
the investigating of the most urgent and 
needy cases. 

This club has organized an Automobile 
Club, consisting of the entire membership, 
with Julius J. Fleischmann as chairman. He 
assigns alphabetically one or more members 
daily to act as chauffeurs for the investigating 
of the most urgent cases such as, sickness, 
evictions for non-payment of rent and lack of 
food and coal. Due to this assistance, the 
most needy cases are now rendered aid on the 
same day where without the use of an auto- 
mobile it would ‘require several days. 
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® Waterbury, Connecticut, 
Aids Crippled Children 

The Kiwanis Club of Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, has a marvelous monopoly for the care of 
the crippled children of Waterbury. The fund 
at the disposal of the committee, although 
small, has been spread over a large number 
of cases with great and effective efficiency. 
That this club was prepared and organized 
to handle the recent increase of cripples from 
the polio epidemic is a source of satisfaction 
to all. 

A Kiwanis Free Massage Clinic has been 
established at the Chase Dispensary where 
treatments are given twice a week by a skilled 
masseuse. From eight to twelve children at- 
tend regularly. This service costs $25.00 a 
month. The doctors of Waterbury give freely 
of their time and skill and are only too glad 
to donate their services. 


® Jefferson City, Missouri, 
Conducts a Health Clinie for 
Under-Privileged Children 

Two thousand, eight hundred fifty-eight 
separate items of medical service have been 
given children in Jefferson City and Cole 
County in the Under-Privileged Child Clinic 
conducted by the Kiwanis Club of Jefferson 
City since its organization in the latter part 
of 1928. This clinic takes care of the public 
health needs of any child whose parents are 
unable to pay for the correction of physical 
defects which threaten to handicap the child 
throughout life, if neglected, and also pro- 
vides the immunizations necessary to protect 
such children against diphtheria, smallpox, 
and typhoid fever. Among the many types of 
service provided have been the removal of 
diseased tonsils, the fitting of glasses, X-Ray 
pictures in suspected cases of tuberculosis, 
and in a few instances, this clinic has taken 
care of the expense of serious emergency 
operations needed to save the life of a child. 

Clinics are held on Saturdays in rooms set 
apart for the purpose in the local hospital 
where children selected by the Jefferson City 
School Nurse and Cole County Public Health 
Nurse as needing medical attention and merit- 
ing the assistance of the clinic are treated 
by local physicians and the club pays for 
the medical service given each child. In order 
to avoid criticism, or the abuse of the clinic, 
the club requires that a certificate be issued 
by the school or county nurse, local welfare 
authorities, or Salvation Army, certifying that 
the child’s parents are unable to pay for 
needed health service before he is allowed to 
enter the clinic. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Auburn, Nebraska, has been active in sponsoring boys’ and girls’ 4-H Club work and during the summer several trips were made to the 


farms of the members of these clubs. 


Here are shown some members of the 4-H Club with their prize beeves. The Auburn club awarded trophies in the 


form of silver cups to the winners in each of the classes of the Baby Beef Club, Pig Club, Canning and Sewing Clubs, thereby stimulating greater interest in 


the work of the boys and girls and increasing attendance and interest in the county fair. 








80 


This clinic has contributed materially to 
the enviable record established by Jefferson 
City and Cole County in six and nine-point 
child health work during the past few years 
and the Kiwanis Club of Jefferson City is to 
be congratulated upon the contribution which 
it is making to the welfare of the community 
in providing facilities which will enable the 
under-privileged children of the community 
to become men and women who are physi- 
cally fit and capable of supporting them- 
elves, thus becoming more useful citizens, 
and of greater value to the community than 
they might have been without the assistance 
rendered by this club. This activity offers a 
splendid example of the possibilities open to 
Kiwanis clubs in improving health conditions 
in localities where full-time health depart- 


ments have not been established. 


® General Hobart Post Civil War 
Veterans Honored by Nampa, Idaho 

The Kiwanis Club of Nampa, Idaho, voted 
last summer to invite as guests, once a year 
or more, remaining members of the General 
Hobart Post Civil War Veterans. 

An invitation was extended to the entire 
membership, ten in all, whose ages range 
from eighty-four to ninety-one years. Two of 
the old veterans were too feeble to be with 
the Nampa club on the first meeting for a 
Memorial program. However, the other eight 
were present and enjoyed the program and 
appreciated every courtesy extended by the 
Kiwanians of Nampa. 

One of the two members who was not 
present, J. C. Harris, ninety-one years old, 
has since that time answered the last roll call. 

A few days later the club was able to get 
the ten veterans together for a picture which 
was taken on the lawn at the home of the 
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veteran seated in the 
wheel chair. Since 
the picture was 
taken, another com- 
rade, T. B. Butts, 
has passed away. 

Tee Gs. cA. 
State Convention 
was held in Nampa 
last year and the 
Kiwanis Club of 
Nampa_ entertained 
the delegates, 
twenty-five being in 
attendance, at a 
noon luncheon and 
showed the veterans | 
every attention dur- 
ing the three-day 
session. 

The General Ho- 
bart Post was or- 
ganized November 
22d, 1899, and has 
had enrolled a total | 
membership of 120 | 
veterans, 
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The Nampa club Caper. 
regards it as a duty, 
as well as a great 
privilege, to honor club during 1931 
these men who in 

the dark days of civil strife answered their 


country’s call. 


® 4-H Potato Club Sponsored 
by Fort Wayne, Indiana 

For several years the Kiwanis Club of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, has been searching for a 
satisfactory project to be administered 
through its Committee on Agriculture. Last 
spring, the committee outlined a 4-H Potato 
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Ten members of the General Hebart Post Civil War Veterans who have been honored by the Kiwanis 


Clab of Nampa, Idahe. Perhaps your father or grandfather may have been a comrade of one of these 
veterans and if se, have him write a letter and if he is tee feeble to write, you will take great pleasure 
im writing for him to the old veteran who would enjoy receiving a letter from a boyhood friend. Tep 
rew, left to right: F. J. Titus, eighty-six years old, born in New York, enlisted December, 1863, and 
comnected with the 106th New York Infantry; M. N. Baker, eighty-four, bern in Illinois, enlisted April, 
1864, and with the 44th Lewa; George M. Kingsbury, eighty-eight, born in New York, enlisted 
September, 1861, and with the 9th Indiana; T. B. Butts (since deceased), eighty-six, born in Ohio, 
enlisted April, 1862, and with the 12th Illinois; and John Dougal, eighty-nine, born in Pennsylvania, 
enlisted October, 1861, and with the 12th Wisconsin. Seated, left to right: Reuben R. Northrup, 
eighty-seven, born in New York, enlisted April, 1864, and with the 19th New York Artillery; W. J. 
Neely, ninety, born in West Virginia, enlisted September, 1861, and with the 6th West Virginia 
Infantry; T. J. Leeson, ninety-one, born in Pennsylvania, enlisted April, 1861, and with the First Min- 
nesota; R. J. Collins, cighty-seven, born in New York, enlisted August, 1862, and with the 130th 
New York Dragoons; and J. C. Harris (since deceased), ninety-one, born in Indiana, enlisted Novem- 


ber, 1861, and with the 16th lowa. 


Some of the members of the 4-H Potato Club sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Fort Wayne, Indiana, showing their exhibits at an Exhibit and Achieve- 
ment meeting in the late fall, At left: Dr. George W. Gillie, President of the 
At right: Chafrman Hugh S. Heckard of the Committee 
on Agriculture which was responsible for the success of this fine undertaking. 


Club project which was adopted by the board 
of directors. Sixty boys between the ages of 
ten and twenty were enrolled in the project 
and sponsored by an equal number of Kiwan- 
ians. A definite agreement was signed be- 
tween the boy and his Kiwanis sponsor. The 
orders for seed were pooled and a carload of 
certified White Rurals was purchased from 
the Wisconsin Potato Growers Exchange. 
The seed was of excellent quality. 

During the year a great effort was made to 
have the Kiwanis sponsor visit the boy at his 
home and make the acquaintance of, not only 
the boy, but his parents also. The educational 
part of the project was administered through 
the County Agricultural Agent’s office. When 
the potatoes were mature the yields of the 
entire sixty plots were checked. The average 
for the sixty plots was 162.4 bushels per acre. 
The highest yield recorded was 258.1. An 
exhibit and Achievement meeting was held 
in connection with the regular weekly meet- 
ing of the Fort Wayne club in the late fall. 
Fifty-five of the boys had completed the 
project and exhibited one peck of potatoes. 
These exhibits had been judged the previous 
day by Assistant State Club Leader W. R. 
Amick. At the Achievement meeting, the 
4-H Club boys and their fathers were guests 
of the Kiwanis sponsors. 

The following premiums were awarded by 
the Kiwanis club: Everett Hollopeter was 
judged the champion potato producer and 
was awarded a trip to the State 4-H Club 
Round-up. Gerald Kummer was announced 
reserve champion and awarded a free trip to 
the District 4-H Club Camp. Each boy who 
completed the project was awarded a 4-H 
Club Achievement Pin. During the year each 
member of the project had kept a very definite 
record ef his undertaking in the recognized 
4-H Club record book. These books were also 
judged by Mr. Amick. 

This project proved especially valuable as 
one of the major activities of the Kiwanis 
Club of Fort Wayne during the year 1931. 
Some very valuable contacts have been estab- 
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lished between the boys and the Kiwanis 
sponsors. This project has done a great deal 
to establish a more friendly relationship be- 
tween the rural and urban people and the 
Fort Wayne club expects to continue this 
project during 1932 on a much larger scope. 


@® Roanoke Rapids, North 
Carolina, Aids Unemployed 

A movement was launched by the Kiwanis 
Club of Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina, in 
the late fall to raise a fund to start actual 
labor on sanitary district ditching to give as 
much employment as possible. The commit- 
tee appointed secured $5,100 in loans in two 
days to begin this work. Over fifty men were 
employed and put to work immediately. 


@ Educational and Benevolent 
Fund History Being Compiled 
by Lynchburg, Virginia 

The Kiwanis Club of Lynchburg, Virginia, 
has had in operation for ten years an Educa- 
Fund which 
abled many students to complete their edu- 


tional and Benevolent has en- 
cation, is the means of extending surgical 
attention to 
also sends Christmas cheer to orphanages. 


inder-privileged children and 


A resolution has been adopted to compile a 




















nnd 


Members of the 4-H Potato Club, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Blairsville, Pennsylvania, and 


their exhibit 


complete history of the work of this com- 
mittee of the Lynchburg club and the secre- 
tary and treasurer of the 
instructed to proceed with the preparation of 
the data with a view to publishing a complete 
report. 

Kiwanis clubs interested in this phase of 


fund have been 


under-privileged child work are requested to 
write the Lynchburg club about April, 1932, 
for a copy of this report and history of the edu- 
cational and benevolent activities of this club 
since the establishment of the fund ten years 


of potatoes. 


ago, which has been perpetuated by incorpo- 
ration. 


® Relief Furnished to Unemployed 
in Huron, South Dakota 

As a means of furnishing relief to the un- 
employed, the Kiwanis Club of Huron, South 
Dakota, has undertaken the task of sponsor- 
ing the building of a $200,000 municipal 
The 


asked by the Central Labor Union to sponsor 


recreation building. Huron club was 


the project and did so by a unanimous vote. 





Kiwanis Club of Oklahoma City 


with Junior Police and Public 


HE basis of the activity of the Kiwanis 
Club of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, is 
that the things they do should be prac- 
tical and a real help to the community. In 
other words, the members of this club go on 
the basis that it should be a real service club. 
One of the many activities of the club con- 


By Day M. FEezver 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Oklahoma City 


cerns the Junior Police Organization. 

The Oklahoma City club was the first club 
or organization in the United States to start 
a Junior Police was begun 
seven years ago and has now grown to a mem- 
bership of five hundred and fifty boys and 
Girls were admitted to the organiza- 


movement. It 


girls. 














L. C. Mersfelder, President of the Oklahoma City club (in center) presenting the Junior Police 


Safety Cup to the winning captain. 


presents Junior Police Commission to the son of Kiwanian Day Fezler. 
left) is head of the Safety League. 


At right, Dr. W. S. Farmer, Chairman of the Junior Police, 


Frank McCall, Jr., (at the 





Occupied 


Health 


tion two This year, under the 
direction of Kiwanian Dr. W. S. Farmer who 


is designated as “Chief,” 


years ago. 
the movement has 
gone forward by leaps and bounds. 

The month of September saw the Junior 
Police doing active duty at the Texas-Okla- 
homa District Convention where visiting Ki- 
wanians had occasion to observe the boys on 
duty and have the system explained to them. 
International President Harris, aptly ex- 
pressed the feeling of all the boys toward 
the movement in these words, “Here is an 
that Kiwanis International 
should be and is proud of, and I wish that 
every club could have such an organization. 
The Oklahoma City club believes in working 
and its members are willing to dig down in 
their pockets to make this work possible.” 

Fifty-eight schools, including public and 
parochial schools, have a Junior Police patrol, 
each patrol consisting of from ten to fifteen 
members headed by a captain and two lieu- 
tenants. Each school has two Kiwanis spon- 
sors who make contact with their respective 
school at least once a month. Thus one hun- 
dred sixteen men in the club, aside from the 
always active general Junior Police Commit- 
tee, are given a really worth-while work to 
do; and the only real way to sell a man on 
Kiwanis is to give him something to do. 

The Junior Police are regularly commis- 
sioned and sworn in by the mayor at the 
beginning of the school year. They have the 
power to arrest. Their chief duty is to slow 
down traffic in the school zones and protect 
the lives of children at play and going or com- 
ing from the school. So far this year not a 
single accident has been reported. Public 
mass meetings are held about four times each 
year in the interest of safety. One just held 
was attended by two thousand people who 


organization 
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In the picture, M. B. Brewer, member of the In- 
ternational Committee on Under-Privileged Child 
and Chairman of that Committee of the Oklahoma 
City club, presents a cup to Miss Eunice Ashton, 
health director and W. B. Burks, Principal of 
the Columbus School which by virtue of winning 
the cup three years becomes the permanent owner 
of the trophy 





were sold on the idea of co6peration with 
the Kiwanis club, School System, and Police 
Department in the interest of safety for school 
Medals, cups, and other prizes are 
work during the 


children. 
given for the best safety 


year. 


Under-Privileged Child and Health Work 


The activities of the Oklahoma City club 
in its under-privileged child work have been 
centered in the Columbus school area during 
the past four years and have shown remark- 
able results. Prior to the time Kiwanis began 
its campaign in that region and set up a 
definite health program, it was an undisputed 
fact that the health and sanitary conditions 
there were very, very poor. In the past three 
years Kiwanis surgeons have operated on 230 
children for diseased tonsils or adenoids; 
Kiwanis optometrists have corrected the vision 
on 87 children, and milk and wholesome food 
have been furnished by the club to about 30 
children each day. Many worthy cases have 
been supplied with shoes and clothing. 

An educational health and sanitation pro 
gram has been carried to the homes with the 
coéperation of the teachers and principal and 
public health officials. This has brought about 
finer home conditions and now Columbus 
School ranks with the very best in Oklahoma 
City. 

In 1924 the Tuberculosis Society of Okla- 
homa County, through its President, Dr. L. J. 
Moorman, recognized as a national authority 
on pulmonary diseases, offered a trophy cup 
to the school showing greatest advancement in 
its health conditions. 

It is of interest to Kiwanians of other clubs 
that this Oklahoma City club of 135 members 
collected twenty-five cents extra on each 
luncheon since 1927 to help meet the dis- 
trict convention costs when the convention 
was held in that city in 1930. One thousand 
one hundred and fifty-five dollars was re- 
turned to the members based on the five-dollar 
registration fee. 
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Well-Rounded Program of Activities 
in Wichita Falls, Texas 


ICHITA. FALLS is indebted in large 

part to the Kiwanis club for many 

things which have been important to 
the city and its citizens. 

The lead taken by the Kiwanis Club of 
Wichita Falls, Texas, in assuring that city of 
a modern high school athletic field and sta- 
dium during 1932 has been cited as being 
one of the crowning contributions that the 
club has made toward civic 
since it was organized in 1921. 

Among other listed as 
monuments to Kiwanis endeavor in that city 


improvement 


activities being 
are: 

The copy in Italian marble of the statue, 
“The Wrestlers,” 
Italy, imported to the United States and do- 
nated by the Kiwanis club to the Wichita 
Falls Junior College the year after the insti- 
tution was opened. 

A municipal golf course, title to the land 


which was sculptured in 


for which was secured through the efforts of 
the Kiwanians. followed by the laying out and 
completion of the course through cooperation 
given by the city government. 

The provision of the modern building for 
the day nursery, involving an expenditure of 
approximately $40,000. 

The organization of the Wichita County 
Tuberculosis Association. 

The construction of a wading pool for chil- 
dren in Scotland park. 

The purchase and donation of the 15-acre 
tract of ground on Holliday creek, since 
named Kiwanis park. 

The sponsoring during 1930 of the voca- 
tional educational course. 

Regular contributions to the 
funds at school cafeterias. 

The high school athletic stadium takes its 
Kiwanis 


luncheon 


place along with numerous other 


achievements for the benefit of Wichita Falls 
at large. Formal presentation of the stadium 
site and grandstands sufficient to seat 8,000 
people was made to the city and board of 
education in the late fall. Dedication of this 
field and stadium, completion of which is 
assured before the opening of the 1932 foot- 
ball season, will form one of the major attrac- 
tions on the 50th anniversary celebration of 
the city’s founding. Plans are already being 
made for the observance of the city’s birth- 
day, and the provision of a fine athletic field 
will make possible athletic contests which 
have long been desired by followers of sports. 

The tract of land, consisting of approxi- 
mately 174% acres, can be easily reached from 
almost any section of the city, and ample 
parking space will be available when the 
stands and field have been completed. The 
land was donated by J. L. Hair, Eli Morgan, 
the J. A. Kemp estate and Miss Mary Clark. 
An agreement was made with Mr. Hair, who 
donated 14 acres of the land, that he is to 
have supervision of all construction work and 
the removal of the stands from Call field at a 
salary of $1,500, which will be payable over 
a period of five years, and has been guaran- 
teed by the Chamber of Commerce. 

The grandstand at Call field was purchased 
from John Turbeville and the Texas- 
Oklahoma Fair Association for $5,000, which 
will be paid from fifty per cent of the net 
receipts from high school athletics, the period 
of payments to extend over as many years as 
necessary to discharge the obligation. 

Labor on the project has been dovetailed 
into the unemployment situation, in that so 
far as possible the city will require labor on 
the stadium in return for its charity doles. 
The city also is to lend equipment and work- 
men from its present list of employees. 





Yuma, Arizona, Says that Kiwanis is Needed 
Now More than Ever Before 


UT in the great Southwest there is a 

wonderful State—Arizona; in_ that 

State is a great little City—Yuma; in 
that City is a wonderful Kiwanis club. 

Not so long ago this club lost all of its 
club finances in a bank failure but carried 
on by making a substantial assessment against 
each of its members, although a number of 
these members had suffered personal losses 
in the bank failure. 

The second bank went under and for the 
second time the club lost all of its finances 
and. those members who had not been hit by 
the failure of the first bank suffered by the 
failing of the second. The club made another 
assessment and not only carried on, not only 
held its membership, but went into construc- 
tive and productive plans for its community 
and carried out at least two that were emi- 
nently successful. 

The club recovered to some extent from 
these two failures and proud of its achieve- 
ments in spite of its reverses, undertook to 
entertain the Divisional Conference. It suc- 
ceeded in this enterprise far beyond the ex- 


pectations of its own officers and the divi- 
sional officers. 

Three days after this, that club suffered a 
third bank failure. The failure carried with 
it not only the club’s operating funds, but a!l 
of the receipts from the Divisional 
ference. With this third failure, every mem- 
ber of the club was financially involved be- 
cause it was the last bank in the community. 

Prostrate as a club and despairing as in- 
dividuals, they held their next meeting. In- 
by their district l 


(on- 


trustee and other 
ofheers and members, who seemingly do not 
know the meaning of the words defeat and 
discouragement, the club voted unanimously 
to carry on for the very plain but neverthe- 
less unselfish reason that if ever the com- 
munity needed an organization like Kiwanis, 
it needed it then. That is courage. That is 
vision. That is spirit. Some master hand 
ought to write this story. There is a moral 
in it somewhere. Maybe some of the clubs 
and some club members who have had no 
such reverses might find something valuable 
in this story. 


spired 
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How La Crosse, Wisconsin, Works Out Its 
Under-Privileged Child Program 


By G. M. Witey 


Kiwanian Wiley was Chair- 
man of the Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan District 
Committee on Under-Privi- 
leged Child for 1931. He is 
Superintendent of the pub- 
lic schools of La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 


HERE was a period in 
the life of the activi- 
ties of Kiwanis that 


might well be called “the Cc. M. 


period of theory.” Activi- 
ties and new fields were to be developed 
without the background of experience. 
We can all recall this period in our Ki- 
wanis clubs, especially in relation to the 
under-privileged child. The members of 
our La Crosse club oftentimes engaged in 
discussions in which we really defined 
the under-privileged child. We had a 
vision but the “Child of Kiwanis was not 
yet born.” Finally one of the experi- 
enced, sympathetic, and well-balanced 
members of the La Crosse club intro- 
duced a resolution which bears his name 
today (The Spicer Resolution) which 
provides that 10 per cent of the dues of 
our club should be set aside in a special 
fund to be known as the “Under-Privi- 
ieged Child Fund” and to be adminis- 
tered by the Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child. This act of providing 
funds was a constructive factor in mov- 
ing this club from the field of theory to 
actual practice. No doubt most clubs 
have passed through similar experiences 
in the development of the work on behalf 
of the under-privileged child. 

The actual accomplishments of the 
clubs in the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
District as reported to me as Chairman of 
the Committee on Under-Privileged Child 
will be used to determine “What Consti- 
tutes an Under-Privileged Child in Ki- 
wanis Work.” The standards and activi- 
ties of this district reveal the fact that 
they are in harmony with International. 
Careful analysis of these activities shows 
very clearly that clubs recognize that 
children are under-privileged in respect 
to physical, recreational, social, and civic 
conditions. The activities are based upon 
this analysis and may be classified as 
follows: activities that have for their 
purpose the improvement of physical 
conditions of children, hence the con- 
structive program of dental, eyes, ears, 
nose, and throat clinics. The purpose, 
being to restore these children who de- 
mand this service to as near normal con- 
ditions as possible. Kiwanis clubs reveal 
in this district that they are coéperating 
with schools and other agencies in surveys 





and constructive programs 
for the physically handi- 
capped in arms, legs, back, 
and body. In some cases 
the Kiwanis clubs have 
taken the initiative and in 
other cities the work is done 
under the direction of the 
schools and Kiwanis clubs 
have supplemented the ef- 
forts of the schools. 
Another type of physically 
handicapped is poor general 
health conditions due to 
the lack of proper food and 
nourishment, hence free milk and lunch- 
eons are provided by the clubs. 

Closely related to both physical and 


Wiley 


social conditions is recreation, hence 
skating rinks, bathing beaches, play- 


grounds, athletic activities, camps, mas- 
querades, Thanksgiving and Christmas 
parties, visits to circuses and fairs. The 
first glance at these activities might not 
appear to us as fundamental, but a care- 
ful study of the conditions surrounding 
this rising generation, namely, facing 
added leisure time, makes this one of the 
most important fields for service. Chil- 
dren should be given the opportunity of 
expression of the play instinct through 
the avenues of recreation and play. This 
is not only important for the future but 
it is a most helpful and constructive fac- 
tor in the present experience of chil- 
dren. 

The lack of proper home life and home 
environment is a social and moral handi- 
cap in the lives of many children. This 
situation provides an opportunity for the 
most important and difficult work in the 
constructive program of our district and 
International, namely “personal service.” 
The majority of clubs in this district are 
rendering this most important service in 
the form of the “Big Brother” and “Ki- 
wanis Daddy” comradeship. This is not 
only a wonderful service to boys but many 
Kiwanians who are active in this work 
are being made bigger and better men. 
In this materialistic and commercial age 
the cords of human sympathy can not be 
touched too often. This personal work 
requires most careful thought, genuine 
sympathy (not mere sentiment) and the 
best of judgment. 

Due to both nature and nurture or 
heredity and environment, many chil- 
dren do not “gear into community life.” 
If they are not adjusted in their early 
years, much unhappiness results both to 
the individual and to the community, and 
we soon have in the midst of our na- 
tional life, a group that is against gov- 
ernment and other organizations that are 
necessary in the civic and social life of 
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our nation. Kiwanis is providing for 
boys who are under-privileged in their 
civic relationships through club activi- 
ties, codperating with the Boy Scouts, 
Y. M. C. A. and other activities organ- 
ized around the central theme of adjust- 
ing boys in their civic and moral rela- 
tionships. 

May we for a few moments direct our 
thoughts to the subject of how to locate 
an under-privileged child. This is a deli- 
cate and important phase of the work. 
No child is wholly good or wholly bad 
or perfect in its own life or environments, 
which immediately reveals the situation 
that the “under-privileged element” en- 
ters into the life of every boy, to some 
degree. The question confronting our 
Kiwanis clubs is how far must a boy be 
handicapped in some phase of his life 
before he should be considered for Ki- 
wanis service. The following analysis of 
boy life may assist us in some of these 
problems. Boys may be grouped into 
two classes, one class that does not need 
the help of the Kiwanis club and the 
class that does. The second group which 
comes up for our service and considera- 
tion, may be grouped into three classes; 
the boy who is on the border line because 
of broken home life and poor environ- 
ments, but has never faced court pro- 
cedure or been in the custody of officers; 
the boy who has committed minor of- 
fences and has been called before the 
court and has been placed on probation; 
and the boy who has committed more 
serious offences and has been sentenced 
by the court but not committed to a 
reformatory, but placed on parole. The 
last two groups are on record and can 
be located by consulting records and 
conferring with the proper officials. The 
border line cases are the difficult ones to 
locate and serve. 

The following procedure was followed 
by the La Crosse club and at least may 
be suggestive. The Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child of this club decided that 
it would capitalize the “gang spirit” of 
the boys. Plans were made to conduct 
a camp with the viewpoint of gaining a 
personal knowledge and touch, hence the 
problem of locating the boy. The city 
was divided into four sections and six or 
seven boy leaders of gangs were secured 
from each section. These leaders were 
secured regardless of financial conditions 
and really on the basis of leadership. It 
was clear to the committee that. little 
could be accomplished if the boys were 
selected in a haphazard manner. If one 
or two boys from each gang were taken, 
it was evident that they would have a 
dificult time in carrying out the things 
they were taught to respect in their camp 
life, upon their return to their former 
pals. On the other hand, six or seven 
outstanding leaders would be able to in- 
fluence the entire group and establish 
the same activities and principles in the 
gang that were carried on in camp. To 
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locate this leadership, the chairman of 
the committee went direct to the habitat 
of these boys, namely the corner lot, 
loafing centers and railroad yards. It took 
only a short time to gain the confidence 
of these boys and get them anxious to 
enter camp. The camp was again organ- 
ized on the natural basis of boy life and 
the boys were allowed to establish their 
own groups as they desired with a Ki- 
wanian leader, who ate, slept, worked, 
and played with his newly adopted fam- 
ily. The result was a wonderful experi- 
ence and inspiration for both boys and 
men. These boys were then organized 
into simple club life for the remainder 
of the leadership of 
members of the Kiwanis club, ably as- 
Work Secretary of 


More than sixty 


year, under the 
sisted by the Boys’ 
the Y. M. C. A. 
have had this relationship with the La 
three of 
this group have been into any situations 


boys 
Crosse Kiwanis club and only 
that required court action. These boys 
were authorized to call their organiza- 


tion the J. K.’s (junior Kiwanians). The 
senior Kiwanians are just as proud as the 











junior Kiwanians of this happy and 
friendly relationship. 

Once each year the junior Kiwanians 
attend the Kiwanis luncheon and have 
charge of the entire program. They have 
their leader and orchestra. 
The orchestra one year was composed of 


own song 
drums, an accordion and a mouth organ. 
This music being a little out of the ordi- 
nary, and produced by boys, stirred the 
entire club. The following instance re- 
veals this personal relationship. One of 
the junior Kiwanians was extending 
thanks to the Kiwanis club and becoming 
confused in his set speech, paused a 
moment and then turned to the club and 
said, “Well you guys know what I mean.” 
The underlying principles that were fol- 
lowed in this activity are self-evident, 
namely, locate the boys in their natural 
habitat, capitalize the gang spirit, estab- 
lish a touch and_ intimacy 
through camp life, thus establishing a 


personal 


personal friendship and comradeship 


which will make possible a further per- 
outstanding principle 


sonal service, the 


of Kiwanis International. 





The Club in the Small Town 


By Joun B. Muzzy 


Lieutenant-Governor, 1931, Montana District 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Stanford, 


Montana 


HILE the town may be small, the 
subject from the Kiwanis stand- 
point is a large one. 

Kiwanis International, by reducing the 
requisite membership for a charter from 
thirty-five to twenty-five has made it pos- 
sible to build clubs in small towns. The 
needs for Kiwanis in the small town are 
proportionately greater than in the city, 
The larger towns are provided with their 
recreation parks and playgrounds, their 
rinks, swimming pools, out-door camps, 
libraries, clinics, and places of amuse- 
ment, and the club’s work for the under- 
privileged child is to a considerable de- 
gree supplemental; while in the small 
town there is an entire lack of such ad- 
vantages, and an opportunity exists to 
initiate and carry such to completion. All 
children in the small town are, in a sense, 
under-privileged in that they have not the 
privileges and opportunities which are 
enjoyed by most of the city children. 

Human nature, human needs and de- 
sires are essentially the same in both the 
small and the large town, but environ- 
ment has distorted the perspective in the 
small town. The existence of a club, if 
active, will correct this perspective. The 
membership will embrace the majority 
of citizens who are supposed to have local 
standing and influence. The club be- 
comes a complete cross-section of the 
community and its influence will, in time, 
permeate every home and business place. 
A Kiwanis club cannot exist in a dead 


town, and a town cannot be dead that has 
a live Kiwanis club. 

Every small town has its chronic 
knockers. It has its retired and inactive 
citizens. But it also has citizens who have 
a latent desire for the better things of life, 
but such desires must be stimulated and 
aroused. From actual experience | feel 
warranted in saying that there is no force 
so potent in stimulating such desires as a 
well-organized and well-conducted Ki- 
wanis club. 

All small towns are not alike. In real 
Kiwanis spirit a town of 500 population 
may be a larger one than some other town 
of 1500 population. 

In many small towns where Kiwanis 
clubs may be successfully maintained, 
there is no commercial club. In 
towns Kiwanis clubs can function quite 


such 


effectively in many commercial club ac- 
tivities without digressing from the Ob- 
jects or Objectives of Kiwanis. 

The club reveals and develops latent 
or dormant talents in its members. It 
creates leaders in civic thought and civic 
enterprises, men who have been needed 
in the community but who have never 
found themselves. 

It creates and stimulates in the minds 
of a unified body of citizens a realization 
of a general lack of those things in their 
community which would tend to the up- 
building of young manhood and young 
womanhood, and makes them eager to 
supply such needs. 
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It creates a desire for cleaner surround- 
ings and more livable conditions. It de- 
velops a civic pride, something sadly 
needed in most towns. 

It broadens the visions and widens the 
horizons of the members and causes them 
to think in terms of the community and 
not of the town alone. 

It forms a closer contact of the citizens 
with the schools and the young people 
of the town. And most important of all, 
through its programs in honor of national 
personages and in celebration of national 
events, it renews and fosters a spirit of 
loyalty to our country, a_ spirit 
needed as never before. 

In every small town there is a fertile 
field for Kiwanis. There is every oppor- 
tunity for the furtherance of every Ki- 
The small town needs 


now 


wanis Objective. 
Kiwanis. 





Kiwanis Sportsmanship 
Code 


(From page 65) 


of the Code; also of A. L. Trester, Indi- 
ana High School Athletic Commissioner 
who created in me the desire for the pro- 
motion of a sportsmanship program; John 
L. Griffith, Commissioner, Big Ten Con- 
ference: C. W. Whitten, President, Fed- 
eration of State High School Athletic As- 
sociations; A. A. Stagg, Athletic Director, 
University of Chicago; Dr. Howard Sav- 
age, Carnegie Foundation; Lee Hammer, 
Russell Sage Foundation and Dan Chase, 
Executive Director, Sportsmanship Broth- 
erhood. All of these I have interviewed 
personally in regard to the Code and a 
program to promote it. 

I would like to recommend the follow- 
ing suggestions for the promotion of a 
sportsmanship program by Kiwanis Inter- 
national: 


l. Organization: International, district 
and club committees. Special commit- 
tees might be appointed or some stand- 
ing committees might be used. 


~ 


2. Promotion by Kiwanis International: 
a. The International Gommittee should 
make contacts with all associations 
of national scope promoting athletic 
United States 
and Canada in an effort to secure 


competition in the 


their coédperation in the promotion 
of an effective sportsmanship pro- 
gram. 
b. The Code should be printed in a 
style suitable for framing so that it 
could be purchased by clubs and 
various organizations and _ individ- 
uals. 
The committee should be able to 
supply suggestions for the promo- 
tion of sportsmanship. 


= 


3. Promotion by districts: Each district 
committee should work with the clubs 
and the state and provincial organiza- 
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tions promoting athletic competition 
within its district. 

Promotion by clubs: The clubs should 
work with the various local athletic 
associations in the promotion of a 
sportsmanship program for these asso- 
ciations and for the community as a 
whole. Clubs may follow some of the 
following suggestions: 


> 


a. Award a trophy to the school whose 
spectators display the best sports- 
manship at home games, especially 
basketball, during the season. The 
winner of the award could be select- 
ed by averaging ratings made by of- 
ficials after each game, by club 
committee members, or the vote of 
representatives from each school at 

Any one or a 

combination of these methods might 

be used. Individual ratings should 
be kept confidential. 


the close of season. 


b. Award a trophy to the individual 
who displays the best sportsman- 
ship. This individual could be se- 
lected by the Kiwanis committee 
from an eligible list of three sub- 
mitted by officials in charge of a 


team. 

c. Award trophy to team displaying 
best sportsmanship, — especially 
where there are city and individual 
leagues. 


d. Allow a certain number of points 
for winning game and a certain 
number for sportsmanship, especial- 
ly adapted to Junior Leagues. 

e. Link various sportsmanship proj- 
ects with the awarding of trophies; 
such as special sportsmanship as- 
semblies with talks by Kiwanians; 
instruction of cheer leaders and 
band directors in methods of im- 
proving sportsmanship, sportsman- 
ship poster and essay contests. 

f. Arrange for code being displayed in 
school halls, gymnasiums, ete., and 


printed on back of schedule card; 
also furnish sportsmanship articles 
for school papers. Encourage the 
provision of adequate facilities for 
athletic competition, such as good 
playing field, proper seating and 
methods of keeping the crowd at a 
reasonable distance from the par- 
ticipants. This is impertant espe- 
cially in playground and municipal 
and industrial athletic competitions. 
g. Encourage the securing of capable 
officials, promote training schools 
for officials, arrange for officials to 
rules to 


explain spectators and 


players. 


— 
— 
. 


Instruct the club members in sports- 
manship at luncheon 
Have players and officials as guests 
at club meetings. This will bring 
about a better understanding of ath- 
letic problems and will assist in the 
promotion of the desired program. 
5. Method of Approach: The appeal 
should be not to sentiment but instead 
to the necessity, value, and purpose of 
rules and officials in athletic compe- 
tition. 


meetings. 


The Kiwanis Club of Evansville is pro- 
moting most of the suggested program 
through its Athletic Committee. The 
members are very desirous of serving on 
this committee. The committee has a 
contact man for each high school and 
college. Each contact man assists in the 
promotion of a sportsmanship program 
for his school. The general committee 
works with the contact men and with the 
other various organizations in the city 
promoting athletic competition. The 
sports editors sit in on committee meet- 
ings. The sportsmanship of both player 
and spectator is improving steadily in our 
community. The sportsmanship of the 
members of our club is improving. Our 
program has helped the Kiwanis club to 
be recognized as a real service club. 





Making West Point Diphtheria-less 


By ArtHur P. Gray 


Member, Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child, Kiwanis Club of West Point, 


Virginia 


ET all men know by these presents” 


that the West Point of the Hudson is 

a young and unsophisticated establish- 
ment, when compared with the West Point 
of the York, down in Old Virginia. They 
have been leading down there for these many 
years, since the white man has known any- 
thing about this continent. 

Opechancanough, leader of the Indians of 
the old Powhatan Confederacy had his chief 
town on the point, called “Cinquotek,” where 
the Mattaponi and Pamunkey form the ma- 
jestic York. 

Nathaniel Bacon, leader of the rebellion 
of 1676, a century prior to the Revolution, 
and deserving of his credit as the first leader 
in the fight for American liberties, operated 


through this territory, and on _ this 
point were captured and hung some of his 


same 


followers. The site of the hanging from an 
ancient mulberry is still to be pointed out. 

Sir William Claiborne, first secretary of 
the Colony of Virginia, lived here on his 
great estate, “Romancoke” which touches the 
edge of the present town of West Point, and, 
after a quarter of a century of service as sec- 
retary, was buried on his plantation in the 
year 1677. 

An early home of the English nobility was 
located here. The family of Francis West, 
Lord de la War, who was sent to the relief 
of the Jamestown Colony in 1610, occupied 
this peninsula, and continued here till 1776. 

One of the earliest charters for a town 
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was obtained for this place. Delawaretown, 
named for Lord de la War, received its char- 
ter in 1704. A few years later, the name 
was changed to West Point in honor of the 
family name of these noble people. 

The beginnings of the Republic are asso- 
ciated with this region. It was here that the 
French heavy artillery under Count Rocham- 
beau was stationed during the Yorktown 
Campaign that culminated in the surrender 
of Lord Cornwallis in October 1781. 


Diphtheria Immunization Clinic 

Kiwanis is keeping up that habit of lead- 
ing. At the Capital District Convention in 
Baltimore in October, 1931, a hundred and 
fifty years from the surrender of Cornwallis, 
it was shown that West Point was yet doing 
her part in keeping to the fore. Emphasis 
was placed on a clinic conducted by the 
West Point Kiwanis club for the prevention 
of diphtheria. Some of the methods used 
make that clinic the sort of pioneering for 
which the town is known. This work was 
conducted principally under the direction of 
the Committee on Under-Privileged Child, 
but in this instance the whole club acted as 
members of the committee. 

Definite times were appointed at 
the clinic was to be held in the school 
buildings, both for white and colored, with 
the consent of the authorities of the schools. 
A campaign of advertising was carried on. 

The town was divided into ten districts, with 


which 


a group of Kiwanians responsible for getting 
out the children in each district by a house- 
to-house canvass. The parents or guardians 
were asked permission for the children to be 
treated. 

The slogan “Make West Point Diphtheria- 
less” was adopted and spread abroad, and 
community interest was stirred. None of the 
expected opposition of parents to the inocu- 
lation of their children developed. On the 
other hand there seemed to be genuine ap- 
preciation of the Kiwanis club activities in 
behalf of the public health. 

At the time of the clinic those who desired 
it were brought in cars to the school. A 
small fee was charged from those who were 
able to pay and those who requested it in 
writing were treated free. The local doctors 
(both Kiwanians), William E. Croxton and 
Malcolm H. Harris, gave the serum inocula- 
tions. Serum for one hundred of the im- 
munizations of toxin antitoxin was donated 
by the State Board of Health. 

The school teachers marshaled the children 
in long lines and prepared their arms for 
the inoculation, while Kiwanians Ned Bland 
and Dick Benschoten, received the fees of 
those who paid and kept the records of all 
the children. After paying expenses, the 
balance was turned over to the doctors. 

There were no serious illnesses reported 
as a result of these immunizations. 
the clinic there has been only one case of 
diphtheria and that was in a family that did 
not take the toxin antitoxin. In 1930 there 
were about ten cases in the town, and this 
last year there have been a number of cases 
in the adjoining county. 

It is estimated that at the present time 
about 90 per cent of the children of the 
town, in the dangerous ages (6 months to 
13 years), have been immunized. Kiwanis is 
making plans to continue these inoculations, 
naturally on a smaller scale, from year to 
year, so that there may be no opportunity 
for diphtheria to get a hold. 


Since 
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This large moving van was used to collect clothes for the “Kiwanis Store.’ 
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Lakewood, Ohio, Clothes the Needy 


By Georce W. Grit, Sr. 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Lakewood, Ohio 


“ITH the expenditure of very little 
money but a vast amount of per- 
sonal effort the Kiwanis Club of 
Lakewood, Ohio, has 
mand of Christ to “Clothe the needy.” 
At least that is what fifteen hundred shiv- 
ering men, women and children felt as, 
dry-shed and they went 
the “Kiwanis Store” in the 


Lakewor vd Board of 


obeyed the com- 


warmly-clad, 
away trom 
basement of the 
Trade 


Lakewood is a 


suilding. 
suburb of 
Cleveland having a population of 70,504 


residential 


according to the recent census. It prides 
itself on being “The City of Homes.” 
The Lakewood Kiwanis club, oldest, larg- 
est and most active service club in the 
city, numbers slightly over one hundred 
members. During its nine years of 
existence it has expended approximately 
$15,000 in 


children and other forms of charitable, 


service to underprivileged 
remedial and character forming activities. 
As a club it enjoys the confidence of the 
entire community to an unusual extent. 

Thanksgiving week, 1930, was decided 
upon by the club as the appropriate time 


to start the “old clothes project.” Pre- 
vious to this week much publicity was 
given the proposal in the local news- 


i 


‘y ‘ ‘ %y 


papers and in the Board of Trade weekly 
broadside which is delivered at every 
home in the community. Literally every- 
one in the city knew that during Thanks- 
giving week the Kiwanis club would pick 
up, for the benefit of the poor and needy, 
such old clothing, shoes and hats as the 
citizens of the community cared to give. 

Charles G. White, the president of the 
club, appointed Harry A. 
the past presidents, to serve as chairman 
of the “Old Clothes Committee.” An ex- 
ceptionally active committee and scores 


Barr, one of 


of members of the club assisted the 

chairman in the conduct of the work. 
One of the members of the club loaned 

to the project the largest moving van 


in the world, capable of carrying the 


equivalent of a freight car load. A sign- 
painter member of the club painted large 
signs advertising the movement which 


were attached to the sides of this moving 
van. ‘Another moving van was loaned by 
another company for a part of the week 
of collection. Every street in the city 
was traversed by a parade headed by the 
moving van in which a member of the 
club assiduously rang a large, old time 
school bell. The moving van was followed 
by from six to fifteen private cars of mem- 


vie 


NOADTHES WEEN(,*°~,) 


Collection Truck 











Serting clothing in the “Kiwanis Store.” 
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bers of the club, appropriately decorated, 
the drivers of which honked their horns 
from time to time. The city council’s 
“anti-noise ordinance” was suspended for 
the occasion. If the dead were not awak- 
ened it was only because there are no 
cemeteries within the city limits of Lake- 
wood. It isn’t that kind of a city. As 
this cavalcade passed up and down the 
streets the people came to their doors 
with offerings of old clothes, hats, shoes, 
books, food and what-have-you. These 
were picked up by the drivers of the cars 
and leaded into the moving van. All of 
Thanksgiving week, and part of the fol- 
lowing week were used in this pick-up 
program. 

A bout 
and several van loads of overcoats, suits, 


one hundred bushels of shoes 


dresses, underclothing, shirts, stockings, 
hooks and food 
“Kiwanis Store” in the basement of the 
Board of Trade Building. Here the mem- 
bers of the committee and their 
assisted by other members of the club 
and other Kiwanis ladies 
sorted the shoes, sorted and sized different 


were unloaded at the 


wives 
mated and 


wearing apparel. This was a stupendous 
task. 

The “Kiwanis Store,” full of “price- 
goods, has been open every day 
except and 
Thanksgiving week and each day there 
have been from ten to a hundred 


less” 
Sundays holidays since 
“"Cus- 
tomers” served. The store operated with- 
out cash registers. All of the “customers” 
have been recommended as worthy cases 
by members of the club, members of 
other Kiwanis clubs or other service 
clubs, public officials, school officials or 
social service agencies such as the Asso- 
ciated Charities or the Salvation Army. 

Early in the progress of the project 
the supply of children’s clothing was ex- 
hausted. This was replenished with new 
and unused clothing purchased from club 
funds at one of the community depart- 
ment stores. Arrangements were made 
with a Kiwanian running a near-by restau- 
rant to have meals served to the famishing 
“customers” of the store, the meals being 
paid for by private contributions of mem- 
bers. Many a belt has had to be loosened 
as a result of this “Good Samaritan” 
arrangement. 

Hundreds of pitiful cases have come to 
light and have been referred to organized 
charitable agencies for further attention. 
Children have brought to the 
“Store” in weather without 
entirely 
gone or so nearly worn out that their 
bare feet were on the cold pavements 
and have gone away fully clad. In many 
cases the “customers” stated that never 
before had they accepted charity of any 
sort and requested that their names be 
kept off the case records of charitable 
agencies. In all such cases their wishes 
were respected. 

The Goodwill Industries of Cleveland 
have fifty-eight “goodwill 


been 
freezing 
sh CS 


underclothing and with 


been given 
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bags” full of clothing and shoes, the 
largest donation this organization has 
ever received. There remains an approxi- 
mately equal amount which will be dis- 
tributed among other social agencies in 
Cleveland caring for the poor and needy. 

The task attained far greater propor- 
tions than was anticipated when it was 
started. Many Kiwanians and their wives 
have spent solid days and weeks in out- 
fitting the needy who have been “cus- 
tomers” of the “store.” Especial credit is 
due to Harry Barr, chairman of the com- 
mittee managing the project, and to Mrs. 
Barr. Their home is next door to the 
“Store” and they have been subject to 
call at all hours when the needy claimed 
their attention. 





Mapping the Way 
for Youth 
(From page 67) 


found which way to go from the cross- 
roads. Too many fathers perhaps are con- 
tent that their sons shall follow their own 
private trail through life, and too many, 
perhaps, are indifferent as to what, if any 
trail, their sons shall follow. The result 
is scientifically set down with every cen- 
sus or survey of the number of “square 
pegs in round holes.” 

It seems to me that Kiwanis vocational 
guidance is a form of intelligent service, 
fitting into the general program of service 
which has brought recognition to Ki- 
wanis. It is in large measure the awaken- 
ing of young minds to the actualities of 
life. No alluring pictures are painted on 
the canvas. No quick or easy ways to 
success or fortune are displayed. No 
false routes to contentment through work 
are pointed out. The colors used in the 
painting of the Kiwanis picture through 
vocational guidance are the true colors. 
All others are discarded. 

Through personal contacts and counsel, 
talks, the motion picture, the radio broad- 
cast, books, and pamphlets, experience 
of men who have achieved, the program 
of vocational guidance visioned by Ki- 
wanis International may be carried out. 
There is in it the attitude of the “older 
brother,” the relative with a sincere inter- 
est in the young and inexperienced sub- 
ject. But there is naught of dry preach- 
ment, mundane advice and dictatorial 
counsel. The objective is to lead the 
youth of the land to the right trail, or to 
the selection of the right road. There is 
no leading with a halter, no push or 
punch in the back, no coaxing with the 
sugary plums of fascinating verbiage. 

Kiwanis has a real mission, a real pur- 
pose, a real service with its program of 
vocational guidance. 

It is up to every Kiwanis club to do its 
bit for the advancement of its commenda- 
ble activity, that the program may be 
well started during this year. 








Leadership Training 


(From page 58) 
Number Leadership Training 
No Clubs Reporting Program Carried Out 

Fee ee Pee Fees aS 72 25 42.0% 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas .............-.-. 89 13 43.0% 
UMM Oe rae La SUR eae ooh a ce 20 5 48.8% 
PRREIOINS Ow s eo uea ys eune 64 7 56.1% 
FOR eA ic cigs vg un Sama we eas 40d Wels 87 39 56.1% 
PIU Sua s cha Cie hae wh eed x ees 61 61 44.5% 
BN ee eh ey et ReneS 70 29 36.9% 
io ane Se ASRS SN EE «DET Peer e rary 129 10 51.0% 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime ............... 3 14 58.1% 
eee ONE 8k cys wars hig pre ds wre a hor 92 42 53.8% 
UUEMEMEGN 1, Sci + 04 pea eed 158 Vanes 114 30 48.8% 
PRN rr ides in ak ae Ciba anes she's 18 8 31.9% 
DOR EOUNN. SC Ro ctic ce Cees ve etc 0 kee 16 57.7% 
Oe SUR ee 2, eg ye fap 5 40.8% 
MU ONG A, Ss 5 visi wie cis tek Me Sie. soins 39 8 48.1% 
Re RNIN NORE at acs Sie gv we Fake wees ee 17 5 56.5% 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan ............... 16 36 53.3% 

Number of Clubs as of January 1, 1931........ 0... ccc ccc ccc cece eeceee 1873 

eM Or it CPR PROTO crs ios sins csg isc «o's vase oe aca beeen we Seu tle 

Average Percentage of Clubs Carrying Out Leadership Training Program. 48.3% 


Number. of Kiwanis Leaders Trained in 193] 


Leaders Vumober Vumber Trained 
International President. ...........ccccecccscecccvces l l 
International Vice-Presidents ...........0eeeeceeeeeee 2 2 
International Trustees ..............e0ee cece ee eee 12 12 
International Committees ............0000 cece eee eeee 15 15 
District Governors ..........cecc cece cere e ete eee eeeee 29 29 
District Secretaries .......ccccccccsccciccces cecces 29 26 
District Treasurers .......cccccccccccccscccccccccces 29 25 
Lieutenant-Governors ......ccccccccvcccccccveccosese 202 185 
Pastrict COmMMIRICEE 6. ccc ccc cccec ccc sc cece eccececs 135 205 
ETE PUREE eos 6 nse ad cece saber deanueseseeasnn’s 1.873 695 
Chal. VicG-PYOSIGGIS |... occcds sc cccceccdecdscecscccces 1,873 450 
CI SE. 1s o.0.s oc cdc acces cbs cee seas arewwaines 1.873 425 
Club Secretaries ........ ccc cece ccc cece eee e cent eeeee 1.873 525 
TSEPICE THHBBEGER . . oc cc sec ccc cw c ccc nc cstcccssins 1.873 500 
Cla Committees... 6... ccc ccc cee sce ccc ccsins os eee 11,050 

OM ae 5 aiea vitae eles aos Rb aes CEN SERON 41,960 14,145 
a ee ‘ "« ‘ ; 
Number of Kiwanis Leaders Trained in 1931 
‘ 

Arranged by Groups 

DUNNO GY THECPTMRIONEL TITMICOLS 0g oc ec ccc cc cccenceaesesedueeenss veespatbawi oe 
Number of International Officers Trained........... 0.00.0 cece cece ce eee eee eee te eee OO 
Penne ike DAMME CRAE NE RIN os. 5s aie oo «-a'9.0 0 0 05:0) wb 440 0.04.06 00 ad wee 4404-09 saa bee pend 695 
Number of District Officers Trained............c.ccecc ccc cccceccecsecesscecereses 441 
Number of Club Officers and Leaders.............-- 00 cece eee eeeees 41,206 
Number of Club Officers and Leaders Trained.... | ............000005 13,645 


How Leadership Training Questionnaires Were Marked 


President Attended Divisional Training School.................0ccecccccccccccces 20% 
Vice-President Attended Divisional Training School.................ceceececececee 6% 
President Attended Conference for Club Officers held in Connection with 
January Meeting of District Board of Trustees...............-. cece cceeceee 16% 
Secretary Attended Divisional Training School..............0.-22-cencececcececces 10% 
District Trustee Trained by Lieutenant-Governor. ..........ccccccccscccccsscecces 2% 
Prceenet rene 4118 ARON ab eis oi oc daiesd hw Adio 6.00 0 ddidaninad cues Bae Gas wee 10% 
President Trained Each of the 18 Committee Chairmen 
Individual Instruction ............ 0.8% 
Cab -TneeetiOm oo. <aie cs cc eteaaeed 0.4% 
SOGUNG TA end 8 iw ots ants 0.6% 
ee NN oa os oii os ee ee 0.2% 
2.0% x18..... 36% 





Rodeo at Tucson 


Many mid-winter travelers to the South- 
west may wish to take in that attraction. In- 


Tucson, Arizona, will be celebrating their 
annual mid-winter rodeo February 20-21-22, 
under the auspices of the Tucson Chamber formation can be secured from the Chamber 
of Commerce. This is claimed to be Ameri- of Commerce and the Kiwanis club of Tuc- 
ca’s biggest Mid-Winter contest of western son. J. W. Clarson, Jr., President of the 
out-door sports and ranks with Cheyenne, Tucson club last year, joins in the invitation 
Pendleton and Calgary. to all Kiwanians. 








Kiwanian Potter, 93, and His 
“Borrowed Time Club” 


By Ernet C. Hermes 


N A community where the wonderful sun- 
health 
hundreds of men and women well along 


shine has brought and vigor to 


in years; where the gray-haired veterans of 
wars long past gather on the plaza benches 
to fight their battles over again, or assemble 
in the parks the year round for croquet and 
becomes s0 aCc- 
people who might or 
“old” enjoying life 
zest of youth that the 


comment; but to hear the 


horseshoe tournaments, one 


cu tomed to seeing 
dinarily be considered 


and sports with the 
sight rarely excites 


roll of a snare drum, the deep rum-tum-tum 


of the big bass, and the lilting notes of a fife, 
and to see a real honest-to-goodness fife and 
drum corps composed of gray-haired men 
standing bareheaded practicing out of doors 
in midwinter was unusual even in sunny 


California. 

Being of an inquisitive nature, I stopped, 
cordially 
that | 
) 


P noe 
aiong. 


introduced myself, and was most 


received and so highly entertained 


want to pass this story 


interesting 


The man with the fife invited me in and 
informed me that he and his wife were just 
giving a little dinner party for a few of their 
friends—there were four couples present, 
ranging in age from 64 up to but wait. The 
host is a mere lad of 93! His name is M. M. 
Potter, an active member of the Kiwanis 
Club of San Diego, and if he had given his 
age as 73 1 should have thought he was ex 
aggerating a bit. He is straight and strong, 
with clear blue eyes that still twinkle with 
kindly wit and humor when he talks; he is 


fond of telling jokes and stories and has one 
they keep popping out 
every few minutes during the course of a con- 
His hair is gray and thick, stand 
ing in a well groomed pompadour—not a 
sign of a bald spot yet, but then he is only 


for every occasion, 


versation. 


4 


Kiwanian Potter, 93-year-old president and f 


J 


93. His short gray beard is neatly trimmed, 
and he always wears a bright nosegay pinned 
to the lapel of his dark blue suit. 

Mr. Potter 


sylvania, on January 29, 1838, 


. : 
was born in Meadeville. Penn 


and he is 
generations back. He 
Irish and 


American for several 


says people generally think he is 


g 
he used to claim to be half Scotch—neither 
his father nor his mother was Scotch but his 
first wife was. His third wife, the present 
Mrs. Potter, is a full blooded Canadian. She 
is 74 and just as keen-minded and active as 


have been married 


They 


never again 


any one half her age. 


ten years and will I criticize a 


couple, however advanced in years, for taking 
such a step, having seen the happiness in this 
simple but very comfortable and attractive 
home. They have a phonograph and a radio 
last year Mr. 


commenced to 


and only Potter purchased a 


piano and learn to play it. 


He is very proud of the fact that he is the 
oldest active membe r of the Kiwanis. 
In his youth this remarkable man was a 


teacher, then for many years he conducted a 


postal sub-station in Chicago. Only eight 
years ago he moved to San Diego, California, 
remainder of his life. He says, 
| don’t 


er fellow who came 


to enjoy the 
“The only thing that worries me is: 
' 


want to do like that ot 


out here. He was 80 and kept writing home 
that he growing young 
Then all of a sudden his letters stoy 


ing. His friends became alarmed and start 


was younger every day. 
ped com- 

“dl 
an investigation. Finally they received word 
from one of the hospitals which said, ‘Records 


died of 


want to go 


show such a person was here but 


infantile paralysis.’ I wouldn't 
back that far.” 

Six years Mr. Potter 
“Borrowed Club” 
In order to be eligible one must be livin 


ago organized the 


Time with 15 members. 


f on 


A } 





(at the extreme right) with members of the 





“Borrowed Time Club.” 
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“borrowed time”—hbeyond the three score 
years and ten usually allotted to man. The 
club now has 30 members, all men, because, 
Mr. Potter says, “We didn’t want to have any 
distracting influence, and besides, we didn’t 
think any woman would be willing to admit 
her eligibility.” 

The club meets twice a month and has very 
interesting literary and musical programs; 
and “the Potter Drum Corps” 
for entertainments al! around the county. It 


often plays 


is really quite a remarkable organization, this 
“Borrowed Time Club,” and how wonderful 
it is for people of that age to take such an 


g 
active interest in life. 





Owosso, Michigan, Engages 
in Extensive Under- 

) aan <= ‘ . 4 * 
Privileged Child Work 

(From page 72) 
improved, the sight of his eye has been 
saved, and his mental attitude is. entirely 
different. 

Owosso has responded loyally to all 
these projects presented by the club. By 
protecting and providing for the boys and 
girls of the city, we feel that we are ful- 
filling one of the aims of the club—“to 
develop by precept and example a more 
intelligent, aggressive and serviceable cit- 
izenship.” 


Report of Dr. George 
V. iI. Brown 


The the Dr. 
George V. I. Brown of Milwaukee with 


following is report by 
reference to the remarkable case of plas- 
tic surgery as mentioned above. This case 
was handled through the assistance of the 
In this discussion of the 
case, it was Dr. Brown's purpose to em- 
phasize the further possibilities that have 


Owosso club. 


been opened up for this boy because of 
the efforts of the Owosso club. 

EVEN years previously a lighted match 

had exploded a gas tank on a truck 
and burned the boy’s face most fright- 
fully. 

Unusually good work had been done in 
placing flaps and skin grafts to cover the 
burn scarred surface of his cheek and 
All of this necessarily had re- 
quired many months in the hospital, and 


eye-lids. 


a very large number of operations in the 
course of which he seems to have had a 
general infection. 

Detailed description of the deformities 
caused by burn scar contractions would 
be beyond the limits of this brief report. 

In a general way the distortion of his 
features might be summarized as follows: 

Ectropion of both upper and lower eye- 
lids and surrounding scar bands bound 
them tightly to the nose. The result was 
absolute fixation. 

These surrounding tissue contractions 
gave the right eye the appearance of hav- 
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ing been driven in some distance behind 
the borders of the eye-lids. 

The opening between the lids was so 
small that only a little of the lower part 
of the white of the eye could be seen, 
giving it much the same appearance as 
if the eye had been lost entirely. 


The right eye-brow had been destroyed 
completely. 

The mouth, upper lip and nose were 
drawn to one side and the lip so bound 
with scar tissue that there was very little 
freedom for movement in speech or other- 
wise. 

There was an ectropion on the right 
side of the lip which brought the red 
border up close to the nose on that side 
and the right ala of the nose (cartilagin- 
ous wing) had been almost entirely lost. 

His left ear had the helix entirely de- 
stroyed, and all of the ear down to a 
point a little above the tragus was com- 
pletely united to the skull. 

His neck and chest showed scars at the 
surfaces where the very large flaps had 
been taken. 

The chief difficulty encountered in per- 
forming the necessary operations for this 
patient was the fact that he had become 
greatly frightened and exhausted in the 
course of his previous long hospital ex- 
periences and the large number of opera- 
tions performed before he came to me. 

Therefore, operations which could have 
been done without difficulty under local 
anesthesia, could not be successfully per- 
formed in that way. Each time that he 
took an anesthetic the reaction following 
general anesthesia was so marked that 
considerable intervals between operations 
were required that with local- anesthesia 
would have been unnecessary. 

The continuance from time to time of 
boils, such as followed his earlier infec- 
tion, that still broke out from time to 
time on various parts of his body, also 
made it necessary to proceed carefully in 
endeavoring to perform operations, the 
cosmetic result of which depended upon 
prompt healing. 

The administration of rectal anesthesia 
so that he fell asleep while still in his 
bed, supplemented by a small amount of 
ether during the operation, finally solved 
this problem and aided progress con- 
siderably. 

In order to permit him to be able to 
open his right eye more fully, the tarsal 
opening (opening between the eye-lids) 
had to be enlarged by operations to elon- 
gate the space between the eye-lids at 
both the inner and outer canthi. Merely 
extending the outer and inner canthi by 
incision to give temporary relief would 
have allowed the parts to contract again. 
Therefore, very narrow skin flaps were 
laid across the extreme end of each of 
the elongating incisions to prevent re- 
currence of the trouble. 

The ectropion, or turning outward of 


what was left of the lower eye-lid bound 
down the outer two-thirds of the lid so 
that it could not be raised even in a slight 
degree. This was still more firmly fixed 
on the inner side from which scar bands 
extended down along the nose to the bor- 
der of the alar cartilage (wing of the 
nose) and drew the tip of the nose to the 
right and upward. 

The raw surfaces exposed by the ex- 
cision of scar bands and replacement of 
the parts were covered with skin grafts 
taken from inside the right thigh and 
from the abdomen when necessary. After 
the grafts were fixed in place, extension 
was continued to overcome the tendency 
to contract and in that way to preserve 
the benefit that had been gained. 

Several skin grafts were required to 
free the upper and lower eye-lids from the 
side of the nose and to permit the nose to 
straighten. 

The ectropion of the upper lip on the 
right side which bound the red border up 
close to the angle of the wing of the 
nose (right alar cartilage) was set free, 
brought down to its proper alignment, 
and the raw surface covered by plastic 
operative treatment of surrounding tissue 
to give a more symmetrical appearance. 

A hair bearing whole thickness skin 
graft from the scalp was placed to form 
an eye-brow. 

All these procedures required the plac- 
ing of quite a considerable number of 
small skin grafts and involved a good deal 
of after treatment which would not be of 
especial interest at this time. 

Much more could be done to still fur- 
ther improve the appearance of this pa- 
tient, and I trust that some day in the 
future, after he has regained better opera- 
tive resistance, that there may be oppor- 
tunity to do more for him. 

It is only fair however to state that the 
charitable interest and assistance of the 
Kiwanians of Owosso has changed this 
boy’s entire outlook on life. Useful possi- 
bilities are now within the reach of his 
attainment that otherwise could not have 
been possible for him. 

It is a more or less outstanding illustra- 
tion of the good work that is being done 
by Kiwanians everywhere, and my own 
part was cheerfully contributed as an 
expression of good will from the Rotary 
Club of Milwaukee to the Kiwanis Club 
of Owosso. 





Washington, D. C. Forms 
“Two-A-Day Section”’ 


Four members of the Washington, D. C., 
club who recently broke all attendance rec- 
ords by visiting ten club meetings in five days 
have organized and become charter members 
of the “Two-A-Day Section” of the Kiwanis 
Club of Washington. The members of this 
section are Harry G. Kimball, Past Governor 
of the Capital District and Secretary of the 


89 


“Two-A-Day Section,” Eugene R. Woodson, 
Chairman of the International Committee on 
Vocational Guidance and Treasurer of the 
section, Edwin F. Hill, a member of the In- 
ternational Committee on Publicity last year 
and President of the section, and Zachariah 
Demenieu Blackistone, Vice-President of the 
section. 

The entire trip was made by auto, the 
distance traveled being 868 miles. They not 
only attended the meetings of these clubs 
but provided addresses. Harry G. Kimball 
addressed the clubs on the subject of “Ki- 
wanis Stewardship” and Eugene R. Woodson 
talked about the “George Washington Bi- 
centennial.” Such a record was possible be- 
cause a number of the clubs hold evening 
meetings. Other clubs in sections where eve- 
ning meetings are held could work out simi- 
lar plans. 

The Washington club members have been 
far afield in their inter-club visitations this 
year, sixty members having visited 128 clubs 
in seventeen states and two Canadian prov- 
inces. There were fifty-five clubs in Virginia 
visited, twenty-five in Florida, nineteen in 
Maryland, seven in New Jersey, five in West 
Virginia, two in Delaware, Canada, Illinois, 
and New York, and one each in Arizona, 
Georgia, Indiana, Louisiana, Missouri, Ohio, 
South Carolina, Texas, and Wisconsin. 





What Value Kiwanis? 
“Plenty,” Says Darlington, South Carolina 


Just one answer to this question among the 
many that could be presented is given in 
the story sent in by the Kiwanis Club of 
Darlington, South Carolina. Recently the 
doors of the Darlington branch of one of the 
State banks, along with all the allied banks 
which were members of this system, were 
closed on a Saturday morning. The following 
Monday night, the Board of Directors of the 
Kiwanis Club of Darlington met to discuss 
plans for obtaining relief by arranging for a 
clearing house. This group called for a citi- 
zens’ meeting to be held on Tuesday morning. 
Representative business men responded in 
substantial numbers. 

Frank W. McKeel, President of the Dar- 
lington club, stated the origin and purpose of 
the meeting. It was called, he said, under 
the auspices of the Kiwanis club, the only 
organized local association of business men, 
and it was held in the spirit of service which 
that membership stood for, and the responsi- 
bility for whatever action was taken would 
rest with the business men attending. As a 
result of the original initiative of the Kiwanis 
club, a clearing house was established to pro- 
vide for temporary banking facilities. 
Kiwanis meets the times. 





Money used to talk but today it looks as 
if crooning is more profitable. 


* * & 


The problem of many people today is 
how to keep the wolf away from the garage 


door. 
* * * 


If we keep reducing our navy, the first thing 
you know we will have a surplus of beans 
on our hands. 


—South Euclid, Ohio. 











Kiwanis at the Tip O’ Texas 


By Roiianp E. FrrepMan 


AY down on the Tip O’ Texas at 

the southernmost point on the 

mainland of the United States, 
where its playtime all the year, basking 
in the sunlight of prosperity in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley are six of the liveliest 
Kiwanis clubs in the country. 

Down where the true meaning of the 
word hospitality is known; where the 
handclasps are just a litthe warmer, are 
two hundred and fifty Kiwanians, preach- 
ing the gospel of Kiwanis and living up 
to the creed. Building just a little better, 
trying just a little harder, and making 
themselves known as the organization that 
does things. 

Down where they fish for the king of 
all fighting fish, the Silver Tarpon, is all 
in the day’s work and the boys from 
Kiwanis get theirs just a little larger. 
Down where the Resacas are filled with 
wild ducks, again we find Kiwanis mem- 
bers with the limit. 

Down where Mexico meets Uncle Sam, 
the Kiwanis clubs are first in promoting 
a better feeling, a closer understanding 
and international good-will. Always push- 
ing, always going just a little more than 
half way. 

Down where a new town is just a matter 
of course, new roads, new buildings, 
street lights, whether it is a city or county 
improvement it is usually known as 
“another Kiwanis sponsored movement.” 

Down on the northern bank of the Rio 
Grande there is a land where sunsets 
flame and the afterglow softens the out- 
lines into a _ picture of unspeakable 
beauty; where the silence listens to the 
soft rustling of majestic palms and strains 
of military music or the strumming of 
some Mexican lover’s guitar to his elusive 
senorita, while the night stars glow like 
headlights, lies the historic valley. Here 
America reads its history in a few raw 


decades, the Spaniard in mellow, colorful 
centuries, the Indian, in myth and tradi- 
tion, the very origin lost in a past that 
was old before Christianity was born. 
Here the Kiwanis members are assisting 
to build a valley that knows the rush of 
the Twentieth Century, a country that is 
ultra-modern, yet helping it to hold to its 
heart its ancient landmarks, its battle- 
fields, its traditions. 

Here the members of Kiwanis know the 
thrill of tracking a deer; the whir of wild 
ducks on the wing. Here where the blue- 
green waters of the Gulf crackle in sprays 
of silver over golden sands, swim mem- 
bers of Kiwanis the year round. They 
play golf amid the fragrance of orange 
blossoms on some of the South’s finest 
courses. 

This is where we of the Lower Rio 
Grande Kiwanis invite our brother mem- 
bers of Kiwanis to visit the liveliest Ki- 
wanis organizations in America .. . just 
think . . . a flash of color as a speed-boat 
clips the waves into a chromatic spray 
. . . dazzling sweep of action as white as 
white clad polo players dash across the 
field . . . echoes across primitive forests 
of ebony and mesquite as a golf ball whis- 
tles down a gently rolling fairway... 
laughter and sunlight as a sloop skims 
swiftly out to challenge the low hanging 
gulf clouds on the horizon ... a lithe, 
bronzed body silhouetted momentarily 
against a cerulean sky before shattering 
its reflection in shimmering waters . . 
ducks drifting in gray clouds out of the 
marshes ... silver flash of writhing 
body as a fishing line grows taut. This 
is what we Kiwanians of the valley invite 
our friends of Kiwanis to enjoy with us, 
when and how they can, for we are build- 
ing a countryside as Kiwanis prescribes 
and want you to know it as we wish to 
know you. 





Where? What? How? 


(From page 55) 


necessary it is that we recognize it and 
that we plan for it. 

Thus it is that each year the newly 
elected International Board of Trustees 
surveys the whole field of Kiwanis in Can- 
ada and the United States, takes stock 
of our conditions and our opportunities, 
re-examines our fundamental objects in 
their new relationships and sets our or- 
ganization to a task that is geared to the 
present moment. 

This brings us to the answer of the 
second question for the administrative 
year of 1931-1932 by asserting that we 


are committed as Kiwanians to promote: 

1. “Personal Service to Under-Priv- 

ileged Children. 

2. Intelligent, Aggressive and Service- 

able Citizenship. 

3. Mutual Understanding between the 

Farmer and the City Man. 

4. Vocational Guidance. 
5. Boys’ and Girls’ work.” 

Standing firmly upon our objects, we 
fix our eyes upon our objectives and un- 
dertake to provide means, methods and 
plans by which we are going to attain 
them. This we term in Kiwanis, the ad- 
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ministrative policies. 

Foreign Minister Grandi and President 
Hoover who engaged in conversations 
concerning international affairs have un- 
doubtedly been in agreement in their 
supreme hope to contribute to economic 
security and to political stability. Definite 
objectives may also be said to have been 
discerned in the alleviation of financial 
stringencies and in opening the way to 
disarmament. A more difficult problem is 
presented in the present discussion as to 
what policies or application of principles 
will accomplish these purposes. 

Though in a more limited way, but not 
unlike the manner of solution of inter- 
national problems does each new Inter- 
national Board of Trustees rededicate it- 
self to our fundamental objects, fix upon 
the means of translation into action 
through objectives and then lay down the 
policies by which it is sought to promote 
Kiwanis to the utmost during one short 
year within which an administration is 
permitted to carry on. 

In this manner President Harris and 
the present administration have said: 

“We are going to accomplish our task 
by pointing our effort 

1. To provide 

training. 

2. To encourage personal and active 
participation by every member in 
Kiwanis Objectives. 

3. To formulate and promote a com- 
prehensive three-year plan to enlist 
the devotion, efforts and support of 
all members of Kiwanis.” 


adequate leadership 


Thus does Kiwanis in the light and 
under the guidance of its objects, in the 
activity and service of its objectives, and 
under the spur and enthusiasm of its ad- 
ministrative policies go forward each year 
in its ministry: 

“To give primacy to the human and to 

the spiritual rather than to the ma- 
terial values of life.” 





Business Budgeting to 
Secure Employment 
Stability 

(From page 63) 


wise, would prove whether expansion is 
necessary in any given industry. Our over 
expansion of the past decade is well 
known and we are all aware that it has 
been done without any effort to harmonize 
production with consumption. Some form 
of national budgetary control with legal 
authority to issue permits for expansion 
projects should be brought about. We 
would not only stabilize employment but 
our whole business structure. If we had 
had such a plan during the past few years, 
it would have smoothed out some of the 
peaks and valleys of business that resulted 
from the law of the jungle which has been 
applied immediately after needless expan- 


sions. 
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National Control 


When I have mentioned “national con- 
trol” in the foregoing I have not had in 
mind governmental interference in busi- 
ness as such. If it is true that theoreti- 
cally national control ought to be brought 
about through trade organizations, such 
would be practical if trade organizations 
should be clothed with legal authority 
and all business enterprises compelled to 
either belong to their respective associa- 
tions or to abide by their decisions mutu- 
ally arrived at. It is true that if each in- 
dustry should adopt a real budgetary con- 
trol based upon a real forecast, we would 
automatically have national budgetary 


control as the sum total of the units 
would be the national whole. It would 
seem that by some such methods trade 


organizations could be made quasi govern- 
mental; otherwise the government itself 
should undertake this work which simply 
described, would be estimating our total 
consumptions, converting same into total 
man days, dividing this by the total num- 
ber of workers in the country, and divid- 
ing this by 50 weeks (allowing two weeks 
for vacation) in order to arrive at the 
number of days per week which we will 
work in each industry. Such a plan ought 
to allow us to operate yearly with, of 
course, the necessary fluctuations which 
our balance of trade between exports and 
imports might bring about. (Since pre- 
paring this address, there has been con- 
siderable discussion in the newspapers 
regarding a central body for national 
planning of business. It may not be pos- 
sible to do such a vast work within one 
central body nor be safe if possible. But 
this work done by the trade groups them- 
selves, properly authorized by law and 
subject to a national check, would pro- 
mote the idea of self government rather 
than further repressions. ) 


Summary 

In conclusion, I am going to summarize 
certain goals of endeavor for business at 
the risk of being called an idealist or a 
radical. However, if these subjects are 
considered as being given entirely to 
stimulate thought, I believe you will spare 
me any such criticism. 


FIRST: We need better control of dis- 
tribution by the producer in order that— 
SECOND: We may have complete budg- 
etary control by (a) industrial units, (b) 
trade groups, and (c) nationally in some 
form, to the end that— 

THIRD: We arrive at a resultant work 
week of not more days than will keep 
everyone busy, all of which requires 
that— 

FOURTH: We should have some group 
or national budgetary control over ex- 
pansion, and— 

FIFTH: Some form of occupational edu- 
cation of labor to be displaced by techno- 
logical changes, and— 
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LIVERPOOL, CHESTER 
MANCHESTER, LINCOLN 
BOSTON, KING’S LYNN 


BRUSSELS, THE HAGUE 
SCHEVENINGEN 
AMSTERDAM, ISLE OF MARKEN 
ZUIDER ZEE, COLOGNE 
THE RHINE 
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circumstances. 


dinners and social functions. 


DR. FRANK E. Dow 
Immediate Past Governor 
New England District 
4 West Street 
Northampton, Mass. 
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SIXTH: Some control over the release of 
new inventions, and— 

SEVENTH: Lacking full attainment of 
the above ideals in our realist world, we 
need compulsory reserves in trust so as to 
guarantee returns to labor in the same 
manner as surplus accounts are now built 
up to guarantee return to capital, But— 
EIGHTH: Above all we need to educate 
the human mind against over optimism 
and the resulting speculation in life’s 
necessities and likewise against over pes- 
simism and the resulting fears of the 
jungle; in other words, we need that 
which has made for all progress of man- 


kind; we need more FAITH. 


KIWANIS GOODWILL 
PILGRIMAGE 


New England to Old England 


The New England Kiwanis District, in line with the policy o 
Kiwanis International to promote a better understanding between 
nations, and with the idea of doing its part to cement friendly 
relations between the two great English-speaking nations, has 
through its Executive Committee, voted unanimously to sponsor 
a Goodwill Pilgrimage from New England to Old England in 1932. 


[t is fitting that New England should sponsor such a pilgrimage 
because of the many ties of kinship and association. 

We invite all Kiwanians and their friends to join us, bearing in 
mind that while this is primarily a pilgrimage with official recep- 
tions and exchange of friendly greetings, the tour has been care- 
fully planned to follow a route which provides an unequalled 
opportunity to see the best parts of England 


EDINBURGH THE TROSSACHS 


Sailing Saturday, July 16, Returning on Monday, August 22 


Optional Continental Extension Tour to Include 


This Goodwill Pilgrimage presents an unequalled op- 
portunity to see Europe under the most auspicious 


Send for illustrated booklet describing in detail the tour, receptions, 
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GLASGOW, THE LAKE DISTRICT 
SHAKESPEARE COUNTRY, 
OXFORD 
NORTHAMPTON, WORCESTER 
CAMBRIDGE, PARIS 


WIESBADEN, HEIDELBERG 
LUCERNE, ALPS BY MOTOR, 
FURKA PASS, INTERLAKEN 
MONTREUX and GENEVA 


ERNEST F. TARBOX 
Colpitts Tourist Company 
262 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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In the limited space allowed for this 
subject one cannot go beyond considera- 
tion of elementary phases. But any large 
subject, reduced to its elements, changes 
from an apparently complex situation to 
a relatively simple and understandable 
subject. Furthermore, if the result sounds 
theoretical, it is well to remember that 
these have already been tested in a smal- 
ler way by smaller units and that size is 
only a multiplication of units. And also 
if the end appears too idealistic at this 
date, we must decide that this is a long 
range job—and only real vision will get 
us started towards the correct destination. 
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a) 

Excuse Enough 

The following may come in handy when 
your banker begins to press for payment. It 
is a letter which a man from Oklahoma 
wrote to his banker. 

“It is impossible for me to send you a 
check in response to your request. My 
present financial condition is due to the 
effects of Federal laws, state laws, county 
brother- 
in-laws, mother-in-laws, and out-laws that 
foisted upon an unsuspecting 
Through the various laws, I have 
been held down, held up, walked on, sat 
on, flattered and squeezed until I do not 
know where I am, what I am, and why I am. 


laws, corporation laws, by-laws, 
have been 


public. 


“These laws compel me to pay a mer 
chant’s tax, capital stock tax, income tax, 
real estate tax, property tax, auto tax, gas 
tax, water tax, light tax, cigar tax, street 
tax, school tax, syntax and carpet tax. 

“The government has so governed my 
business that I do not know who owns it. 
1 am suspected, expected, inspected, dis- 
respected, examined, re-examined, until all 
1 know is that I'm supplicated for money for 
every known need, desire or hope of the 
human race, and because I refuse to fall 
and go out and beg, borrow and steal money 
to give away, I am cussed and discussed, 
boycotted, talked to, talked about, lied to, 
lied about, held up, held down, and robbed 
until I am nearly ruined; so the only reason 
I am clinging to life is to see what is coming 
next.” —The Michigan Builder 





Let’s Quit It 
Ingratitude, it seems to me, is life’s besetting 
sin; 
Lack of appreciation of this world we’re 
living in. 
A thankless attitude, with all, and sad to say 
yet true; 
Accepting all God’s blessings as if they 
were our due. 
We seem to take a pleasure in exaggerating 
woe, 
Delight in loud lamenting, and an eager- 
ness to show 
A tendency t» look upon life as a tragedy, 
And everything that happens, the worst 
that it can be. 
We seem to rather frown than smile, be 
gloomy than be gay, 
Had rather have affairs go wrong than have 
them come our way, 
We like to prophesy hard times, look on 
life’s darker side, 
A turn back to prosperity, we hastily 
deride. 
Why not let’s change this attitude, take on a 
brighter view? 
Be optimistic from now on in what we say 
and do? 
Times have been bad, but might be worse. 
We've battled them so far, 
So, let us all be thankful we're as well off 
as we are. 
The heavy clouds are passing now, the sun- 
shine is in sight, 
The skies are clearing day by day, on all 
sides there is light. 


We've reached the bottom—started up. 


There’s nothing now to fear, 
Let’s put our shoulder to the wheel, cut 
out the groans—and CHEER! 
—W. S. Genaro, SECRETARY 
Mineral Wells, Texas 
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Vocational Guidance Work Gets Started and 
Is Being Developed by Kiwanis Club 


By FraNK CLARKE 


Chairman, Vocational Guidance Committee 
of the Montreal Kiwanis Club for 1931 


HEN in the early days of 1930 the 

Vocational Guidance Committee of 

Montreal Kiwanis was appointed, 
they expected clear sailing. There were 
enthusiasts amongst them who felt that 
their enthusiasm was generally shared. 
Instead they found a lack of interest at- 
tributed to lack of knowledge even among 
their own members. As a first step to- 
wards counteracting this, they invited 
Dr. W. D. Tait, Ph. D. to become a mem- 
ber of the club and asked that he be 
appointed to the Vocational Guidance 
Committee. Dr. Tait is head of the De- 
partment of Psychology at McGill and 
has not only proven himself a tower of 
strength to the Vocational Guidance Com- 
mittee but an enthusiastic Kiwanian. 

An interview was arranged with the 
Protestant Board of School Commission- 
ers and the twenty minutes which had 
been allotted stretched into an hour and 
a half as the committee explained the 
meaning of vocational guidance and 
answered the questions of the commis- 
sioners and principals of schools, whom 
they had invited to be present. The com- 
missioners agreed with the principles of 
vocational guidance but explained that 
conditions were such that they had no 
funds to allot for it, particularly as so 
little was known about it. They promised 
to appoint a committee to enquire into ii 
and suggested that Kiwanis should edu- 
cate public opinion on the subject. 

Although by this time it was getting 
late in the season, letters were sent to all 
service clubs and societies, offering speak- 
ers on the subject and by the end of the 
year 18 public addresses had been given 
not only in Montreal and surrounding 
districts but wherever members of the 
committee got opportunities outside. 
Sydney, Nova Scotia; Ottawa, Belleville 
and Picton, Ontario, heard speakers from 
this committee. As a result of this out- 
side work, Ottawa Kiwanis organized a 
class, attended by business men, school 
commissioners, teachers and others. 

Among the addresses given in Mon- 
treal, were two to the members of our 
own club and literature was sent to those 
who showed an interest. All the service 
clubs were addressed and lengthy reports 
appeared in the press together with edi- 
torials approving the suggestion. One 
editorial appeared in the Family Herald 
and Weekly Star, which circulates all 
over Canada. Another outstanding ad- 
dress was given to the high school section 
of the Province of Quebec Teachers’ As- 
sociation at their annual convention. This 
aroused a desire among the teachers to 





know more about the subject and Ki- 
wanis met this by financing an extension 
course in vocational guidance at McGill 
University. In order that this should be 
made as selective as possible, each high 
school in Montreal and district was in- 
vited to submit the names of teachers 
desiring to take the course and the school 
commissioners were then invited to select 
the final list. Fifty teachers were ac- 
cepted at the end of which seven were 
successful in passing a very stiff exami- 
nation. 

A group of young men from the bread 
lines of the Dufferin Square Refuge for 
Homeless and Destitute men were given 
a short Vocational Guidance examination 
which aided the case worker considerably 
in finding employment for them, two out 
of the eleven men being placed in good 
permanent positions as a result of the 
showing of their examinations. 

Arrangements were made with the 
Boys’ Home of Montreal, a charitable in- 
stitution for homeless boys, whereby some 
of the teachers who had taken the course 
should give Vocational Guidance to a 
group of thirty boys of school age, many 
of whom must leave school for employ- 
ment next year when they reach the age 
of fourteen. The school has facilities for 
keeping in touch with all its boys and has 
lost track of less than 5% since it was 
established and they have undertaken to 
watch all these boys who receive voca- 
tional guidance in order to check up in 
future years the practical results of such 
As this school is a protégée 
of Rotary, this work links up Kiwanis, 
Rotary, Federated Charities, school teach- 
ers and school commissioners. 


guidance. 


The school commissioners have now 
asked us to outline our suggestions and 
we have asked them to appoint a super- 
visor of vocational guidance from among 
the teachers who passed the examination. 
In the meantime, we are proceeding with 
our work of educating public opinion. 

Two radio talks have been given, 
Mothers’ Clubs, Women’s Clubs, High 
School Students addressed. A speaker 
was provided to talk on the subject of 
Vocational Guidance during Boys’ Week, 
while our Chairman attended the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Convention at 
Detroit as official delegate of Montreal 
Kiwanis. 

Arrangements are now being made for 
a meeting of the club to which school 
commissioners and leading educational- 
ists will be invited and some well known 
person will present the certificates to the 
teachers who passed the examination. 
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Kiwanis Education 


By E. A. PHINNEY AND 
Rev. E. J. Pires,* 
Members, Kiwanis Club of Golden, 


Colorado 


DUCATION is something that will 
produce a whole person and not a 
mere part of a person. To our way 

of thinking it would be hard to find a 
better definition of Kiwanis education 
than this, always remembering that it is 
not a static but a progressive quality, and 
that it grows as it is used, and that it is 
not for a few but for all in both an indi- 
vidual and a collective sense. 

The only Kiwanis education that is 
worth considering is that kind which 
takes into account, Bill, James, John, and 
Jim. Kiwanis education considered ab- 
stractly is of no moment, i. e., we cannot 
standardize Kiwanis education, because 
we are not striving to produce machine- 
made Kiwanians, but we are striving to 
train individual Kiwanians who will take 
Kiwanis ideals into personal and com- 
munity life. Kiwanis education must 
make those who receive it do things, and 
it is through memory, imagination, ana- 
lytic and synthetic thought that people do 
things. So if Kiwanis education is to take 
its rightful place in the program of our 
clubs it must be thought of as something 
to develop the whole personalities of the 
club members, taking into account, Jim, 
John, James, and Bill with their respec- 
tive talents, but their latent possibilities 
with the purpose in view of enabling them 
to live all their lives and more important, 
to see to it that their community has the 
opportunity of living all its life or its 
whole life. 


The Value of Kiwanis Education 

If our definition of education is right, 
the next question is: What is its value? 
Various answers have also been given to 
this question and enormous strides have 
also been made in the definition of it. The 
answer to this question is also a growing 
thing, i. e., as our clubs progress indi- 
vidually and collectively so does the value 
of Kiwanis education. 

Kiwanis education will stop the stagna- 
tion of social progress as compared with 
the rapidity of material progress; it will 
show us that society is an artificial crea- 
tion just as an automobile or a steel mill 
is. As we grow in Kiwanis education we 
will grow away from the old idea of every 
man for himself, but we will grow into 
the new ideals expressed in our Objects 
and Objectives. In short, the value of this 
education will bring about a social eman- 
cipation, security for property and per- 
son, and a citizenship based upon intelli- 
gence and virtue. 

How can we best obtain and apply that 
education? In the first place we can read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest this edu- 
cation as we meet together in our clubs, 


our places of business, our homes, and as 
we receive our Magazines and other 
Kiwanis literature. We can think it, talk 
it, and sing it. We can utilize all avail- 
able methods for propagating this educa- 
tion. At special meetings we can have a 
short educational program arranged, 
either, “Ask Me Another,” a talk by a 
Kiwanian, an instruction by a member of 
the Committee on Kiwanis Education, a 
competitive quiz with the different tables 
as competitors, or using the young Ki- 
wanians to down the old ones, or any suit- 
able method along this line. Especially 
can we take advantage of the receiving of 
a new member and the installation of 
officers by having a real, live, up-to-date 
formal exercise for that occasion. We can 
request that each new member within a 
specified time, be able to take an exam- 
ination on Kiwanis education, and then 
use him to teach the rest of us some of 
the things he has learned and his reaction 
to these things. We can keep club mem- 
bers, the district, and Kiwanis Inter- 
national informed of the things we are 
accomplishing, and we can relate every 
accomplishment to that particular phase 
of education which prompted it. If we 
sponsor a Scout troop, or do a piece of 
community work, or in an outstanding 
way do something for the under-privileged 
child or if we are participating in a na- 
tional movement under the direction of 
Kiwanis International, we must not think 
of it as an isolated piece of work but as 
a part of the growing education of Ki- 
wanis. If we change a city dump into a 
beautiful park, let’s tell ourselves, our 
club, our district, our International mem- 
bers, and the world that our motto means 
something tangible to us, and that this is 
a concrete expression of the way we are 
building our lives, the life of the com- 
munity, and the life of the world. 

We especially urge the use of the press 
as a means of educating the public re- 
garding the ideals of Kiwanis and the 
activities of the clubs in community af- 
fairs. As we relate our accomplishments 
to our education, remember that we can 
only learn as we accomplish or make 
efforts to do so. A man can study until he 
is black in the face about ploughing, but 
unless he gets out into the field and takes 
hold of the handles of a plough, his study- 
ing will be a wasted effort. We learn we 
must practice remembering all the time 
that Kiwanis education is a climbing 
process, a vital, growing part of our life 
which will enable us to live all our lives. 
y was chairman of the 
Colorado-Wyoming District Committee on Ki- 
wanis Education for 1929 and Kiwanian 


Pipes, was chairman of the Golden club com- 
mittee. 


*Kiwanian Phinney 
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HEYER ROTARY LETTERGRAPHS 


Are Giving Business 

A New Take-off... 
Speeding Activity, Lifting 

Sales, Cutting Costs 


“Contact!” the cry of the pilot about 
to take the air. “Contact!” the need 
of businesses and institutions of all 
types today. With a Lettergraph you 
can get quick contact with your cus- 
tomers, put your sales or service mes- 
sage across in rapid-fire order, speed 
action, lift sales, cut costs. 


For this low-cost rotary duplicator 
copies anything typed, written, or 
drawn—gives you 1,000 to 1,500 exact, 
neat copies per hour, from postcard 
size to 9 x 15 sheet (maximum printing 
surface 714 x 11 inches) in one or more 





ce rhc rs. 


Thousands of Heyer Rotary Letter- 
graphs are in use today all over the 
country. They match the work of 
the highest-priced duplicators—at an 
average cost of 25c per 1,000 copies. 
Try it yourself 10 days. See how it 


money! Mail the coupon 





saves time 


$ 3 5 Completely Equipped 
a 


below. 







See your stationer 
or mail coupon for 
10-day trial offer. 





- TRADE MARK = 


Cleartype Dry Stencils and 
Supplies for All Duplicators 


HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY, INC. 
(Established 1903) 

| 940 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Send details of your 10-day Trial Offer. 
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FOR YOUR CLUB 


Our No. 29 Bell as illus- 
trated, made of genuine 
bell metal, beautifully 
toned and highly pol- 
ished. 


Complete with 
Striker $18.00 
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, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Convention — 


Ladies Night 


ULES 
BRAZIL 


A Complete Night 
of Laughter 


Banquet 


c/o National Broadcasting 
Company 


New York City 
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PATENTS 
Kiwanian—Wnm. H. Pattison of 
PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON—9ISB8F St., 
Washington, D. C. Many years practice 
S. Courts and Patent Office 











New Lapel Buttons 
for Officers Authorized 


LIEUTENANT GOVERNORS 


Lapel Buttons—-same design as the District 
Governor's Button, made of 14k green gold, 
are now available. For use only during term 
of office. Price $3.50 each. 


PAST LIEUTENANT GOVERNORS 
Lapel Buttons 
and Lieutenant Ge 


Governor’ 


same design as the : 
14k green 


yvernor's Buttons. 


gold. Price $3.50 each. 

DISTRICT SECRETARIES 
Lapel Buttons-—same*design as buttons for 
other district officers. 14k green gold. Now 
available to the districts for use by the District 
Secretaries during their term of office. Price 
$3.50 each. 


CLUB SECRETARIES 
Lapel Buttons—same design a 
dent Button, in 14k rose gold, are now avail- 
able to Kiwanis clubs for use by their Club 
Secretaries during their term of office. Price 
$3.50 each. 


s the Club Presi- 


Other Official Buttons 


Club President's Button, rose gold....... $3.50 
Club Past President's Button, rose gold.. 3.50 
District Governor's Button, green gold... 3.50 
Past Governor's Button, green gold...... 3.50 
Int'l. Trustees’ Button, white gold....... 4.50 
Members’ Buttons 

: @ Lots of less than 50. 25c each 
Gold Plated *\Lots of 5@ or more. .23c each 
+r mn 4 Lots of less than 50 .30c each 
Triple Gold Plated |r oes of 50 or more. .28c each 


{Lots of less than 50 
$1.00 each 
\Lots of 50 or more. .90c each 


Order Now 


8k Gold 
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Kiwanis Personalities 











Kiwanis International 


520 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, Hlinois | 














Adams 


Charles Francis 


Hon. 


Hon. Charles Francis Adams, Secretary of 
the United States Navy and now a full-fledged 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Washington. 
D. C., is known to the members of that club 
“Cap.” The Cabinet member 


Harry G. Kimball, 


as just plain 
was inducted recently. 
Past President of the club, made the intro- 
duction saying, “Since it is a rule in 
club not to call any member ‘Mister,’ 
‘Charles Francis’ is too long for an informal 
sobriquet, you will be designated as ‘Cap,’ 
as every one in New England who sculls a 
dory or has to do with vessels is designated 


this 
and 


‘Can.’” 

Kiwanian Adams was born in Quincy, 
Massachusetts, August 2, 1866. He entered 
Harvard University in 1884 and as an under- 
graduate was president of his class for four 
years and a leader in student activity. He 
captained and stroked the ’88 class crew. He 
president for life—an 
Harvard history. 
Laude, in 


was. elected class 


honor unprecedented in 
Graduating from Harvard, 
1888, he received the degree of A.B. and 
after graduating from Harvard Law School 
in 1892, he received the degree of LL.B. 
Following graduation, Mr. A 
year in European travel and upon his return 
read law in the office of Sigourney Butler of 
Boston. He was admitted to the Suffolk Bar 
in 1893. After City 
of Quincy from 1893-95, he served as Mayor 
of Quincy for two refusing a third 
In 1898 the President and Fellows of 
Harvard appointed him treasurer of Harvard 
and for thirty years he was custodian and 
chief financial manager of the endowment of 
America’s oldest university, a fund which 
amounted to some $100,000,000. His duties 
as an investor have required him to have a 


Cum 


dams spent a 


serving on the Council 
years, 
term. 


seat on the boards of many large companies. 
His and ad- 
ministrator has been very 

The sea caught and held Mr. Adams’ in- 
terest from his very earliest associations. He 
was born within sight of salt water. Some of 
his earliest steps carried him to the shore 
where his father, John Quincy Adams, fitted 
out boats for fishing expeditions that took 
him across the bay to the smelting grounds 
At ten, 


business adviser 
marked. 


sagacity as a 


and out through the narrows for cod. 





the future Secretary began boating. At thir- 
the Dandelion, owned by Mr. Adams 
and his brother, was racing everywhere from 
Squantum to Pemberton Point. His next craft 
was the 30-foot sloop Cricket, large enough 


teen, 


to sail the Eastern Coast. In 1887 Edward 
Burgess designed for the Adams boys the 


Papoose, the first successful keel racing sloop 
built in America. 

In 1892, the Harpoon, with Mr. Adams as 
sailing master, defeated the Gloriana and 
Wasp for the Goelet Cup off Newport. His 
position as premier American sailing master 
was established in the 
1914, when he sailed the Resolute 
off Newport, and thus the right to 
defend the America’s Cup, which Sir Thomas 
Lipton had again challenged. The World War 
intervened and forced postponement of this 
attempt to take the famous old cup back to 
Britain. 

1920 found the Resolute 
speed, Mr. Adams sailing her, and ready for 
the challenger, Shamrock IV. The challenger 
won the first two heats, the Resolute the sec- 
ond two. The fifth and last was a nerve- 
racking race. At the start Shamrock IV. 
gained the coveted weather position and 
blanketed the Resolute. Shamrock IV. held 
the lead for mile after mile, but Resolute 
finally passed and the cup remained on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

A. year or two later, Mr. Adams engaged 
in his only transaction with the Navy before 
he became Secretary. The famous old 
America, first winner of the cup that bears 
her Mr. 
Adams, as premier was 
chosen to deliver her to the Superintendent 
of the Naval Academy at The 
crisp, new dollar bill which the government 
paid for the yacht is now framed in the 
Eastern Yacht Club in Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Adams participated in the transatlan- 
tic race for the King of Spain’s Cup during 


early summer of 
to victory 


earned 


retaining her 


name, was reconditioned at Boston. 


yacht sailing master 


Annapolis. 


the summer of 1928, finishing in second 
place. In this race he sailed the yacht At- 


lantic which had a length on the waterline of 
135 feet. 

As Secretary of the Mr. Adams was 
one of the American Del egation at the Lon- 
don Naval Conference in 1930. 

Secretary Adams is one of the most active 
of the Cabinet members and although in his 
65th year plays tennis which 


Navy, 


his favorite 
exercise. 

Charles Francis Adams, 
Quincy and Fanny Crowninshield 


the son of John 
Adams, is 
the great, great grandson of John Adams, sec- 
ond President of the United States; and great 
grandson of John Quincy Adams, sixth Pres- 
ident of the United States. 
ae 

In the January issue of The Nation’s Busi- 
ness there appeared a story of the Akron, 
Ohio, bank situation. carried the 
following line concerning Kiwanian 


The story 


George 


W. Merz: “It was George W. Merz, presi- 
dent of the Akron Clearing House, who 


brought the banks and rubber companies to- 
gether for the good of the town. 
e 
J. Henry Pichler, director in the Detroit 
No. I. Kiwanis club, and manager of the 
Statler Hotel in that city, has been elected 
president of the Detroit Hotel Association. 




















Fesruary, 1932 
Alexander S. Irvine, of the Woodlawn, 
Chicago, Kiwanis club has been presented 


with the Silver Bear award by the Chicago 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America. Mr. 
Irvine has been active in Scout work for 
fifteen years, and was instrumental in build- 
ing up Camp Kiwanis South at Palos Park. 
He is now on the executive committee of the 
Chicago Council and is one of the few Chi- 
cagoans to have been awarded the Silver 
Bear medal. 
e 

Hubert P. “Rudy” Vallee was elected an 
honorary member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Westbrook, Maine. Rudy is a native of 
Westbrook and maintains a summer home at 
one of the nearby resorts. 

co 

Robert V. Call, director in the Kiwanis 
Club of Batavia, New York, and a member of 
that club’s Committee on Agriculture has 
been selected as one of the nine master farm- 
ers in New York State for his success in 
agricultural projects and carrying out modern 
farm practices. He will be awarded a “Mas- 
ter Farmer” medal by Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt on February 18 during the annual 
Farm and Home Week in Ithaca. Mr. Call 
is a graduate of Cornell University where 
he completed a course in agriculture, and 
besides operating a large farm and a certified 
potato seed farm has been carrying on farm 
management extension work for the New 
York State College of Agriculture. 


Harry G. Kimball, past president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Washington, D. C., and past 
Governor of the Capital District has been 
elected deputy grand master of the Grand 


Lodge of the District of Columbia, F. A. A. M. 
Past International President George H. 
Ross of Toronto, Ontario, has recently been 


elected Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Granite Club Limited, the largest club 
of its kind in Canada. The membership is 
approximately 3,000, made up of men, women 
and children, and in addition to the ordinary 
social activities inseparable from clubs of 
this character, there are the following: Curl- 
ing, skating, badminton, squash, swimming, 
alley bowling, lawn bowling, billiards, cards, 
etc. It is essentially a family club in that 
provision is made for the entertainment and 
amusement of both old and young. 


Guy Guernsey, Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Public Affairs for the 
United States and a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Chicago has been elected president 
of the Chicago chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League of America. 

2 

John William Vaux, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Seattle, Washington, has been 
appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
Arthur M. Hyde, to the Board of Tea Experts, 
which meets once a year in New York for 
the purpose of establishing standards for the 
Department of Agriculture. The Board meets 
February 1 and Kiwanian Vaux will be there 
to represent the Pacific Northwest. 


Kiwanian John Pag of Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, has been elected President of 
the Lehigh Valley Motor Club for the six- 
teenth time. 

& 

Recently the Kiwanis Club of Macomb, 

Illinois, held a banquet, honoring Kiwanian 





Thomas Gilmore on his 101st birthday. He 
has been a resident of Macomb since 1850 
and has many memories of Abraham Lincoln, 
with whom he was acquainted. He has been 
a member of the Kiwanis club since it was 
built. 


A story comes 
from the Kiwanis 
Club of Chicopee, 
Massachusetts. 
The story is about 
what the Chicopee 
club has done for 
one of the natu- 
ralized citizens of 
that city. First, 
one must have in 
mind that Chico- 





pee is an indus- 





trial city and that 
many of its citi- 
zens are of Polish descent. The man around 
whom this story revolves started out in busi- 
ness about some eight years ago, having 
had little. education. Through his 
honest dealings and high ambitions he was 
considered worthy to join the Kiwanis Club 
of Chicopee as a charter member. He has 
been an active worker and has obtained the 
high respect of all the members. 

This year a change in municipal govern- 


Anthony Stonina 


very 


ment seemed a necessity and this man, 
Anthony Stonina, or “Tony” as they all 
know him in Chicopee, was considered 


worthy of the office. The election was held 
and “Tony” was elected. At one of the regu- 
lar meetings of the club “Tony” intro- 
duced appropriately. 

In a very simple way, “Tony” attributed 
his success to his association with the mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis club saying, “You took 
me into this club as a member when I was 
little known. You gave me the opportunity 
of meeting and associating with the best 
men of your city. My life has been gov- 
erned by ideals of your members, giving me 
a broader view of life. A great deal of my 
success is due you, and no duties of our city 
will interfere with any help that I can give 
to the Chicopee Kiwanis club.” 

s 

Kiwanian R. George McCuish of Van- 
couver, British Columbia, is the new Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Life Insurance Under- 
writers. 


was 


& 
Alameda, California, Kiwanians have 
nominated Kiwanian Jesse L. Delanoy to 


their Hall of Fame. Kiwanian Delanoy is 
one of the youngest bank presidents in the 
country. He is now thirty-four and he has 
held that position for five years. 


Kiwanian Clyde Wilson of Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, has been elected National President 
of Iota Lambda Sigma, professional fraternity 
in industrial educafion at the national con- 
vention held in New York. Kiwanian Wilson 
is Professor of Industrial Education at the 
University of Tennessee, member of the 
Board of Directors in the Knoxville club and 
is actively interested in vocational guidance. 

& 

Governor Floyd B. Olson of Minnesota has 
selected Perry S. Williams, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Minneapolis, to serve on the 
Minnesota World’s Fair Committee. 




















TO PRESIDENTS 
AND SECRETARIES: 


61 of the 1932 appearances 
O of Douglas Malloch, “the 


poet who makes living a joy,’ thus 
far booked, are return engagements. 
Perhaps YOU haven't had him at 
all yet! He is America’s most popu- 
lar speaker to service and com- 
mercial organizations. 

Without obligation, would you like 
to have us notify you whenever 
Douglas Malloch is to be in YOUR 
vicinity? 

Please write us whom to address, 
and where, and let us put your or- 
ganization on our mailing list for this 
service. 


MANAGEMENT OF 


DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


1532 THOME AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


the “‘depression’’?) 
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(Have you heard what Douglas Malloch says about | 











KIWANIANS! 


Advertising will have a part 
in your sales campaign— 


Consider 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


as one of your useful mediums 








SEND FOR RATES 








For Washington’s Birthday Meeting 


5 2x3inch Colonial Flags with stands 
25 Geo. Washington Paper Hats 
5 


A 
FOR 


Paper Hatchets for Coat Lapel 
5 J $6.00 


; Paper Napkins, National Colors 
9 ft. G. W. Drapery for Wall 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON COMPANY, Inc 
500 West Adams Street hicago, Ill. 











EVERY MAN and BOY 


NEEDS 
A BURT TI-RAK 


Keeps neckties in order. 
Each tie in plain sight. 
Slips on or off with ease. 
Can be conveniently hung on 
door or wall or laid neatly in 
drawer or suit-case. 

itis Practical and Indestructible 
Made of steel, beautiful in de- 
sign and finish. Packed in a 
neat box with i removed 
Mailed at the following prices: 
(Send Money Order or Check. 





Add 10e for exchange.) 

1 Gold Bronze. . $1.00 
2. Silver Bronze.. 1.00 
3. Oxidized Silver Plate. 1.50 
4. Antique Brass Plate. 1.50 
5. Brush Brass Plate... 1.50 
6. Butlers Silver Piate.. 2.00 
‘and 6 either plain or with red 
or blue Fabrikoid panels. Any 
style hand decorated; roses, 


forget-me-nots, etc., 50¢ extra. 
10% Discount in lots of six or more 
Special quantity discount to dealers 
“Bowling Green, Ky 
“The Burt Ti- Rak ‘No. 1, re- 
ceived today, and I am so 
pleased with it that I want five 
more, for which I enclose my 
check for $5.10.” ‘‘Mrs.T.M.H.’ 
THE Pay ae “~ co. 


5th A 
I. E. Burt, Pat. MINNEAPOLIS, “MINN, 
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NOW IS THE TIME 
TO INVEST IN 
MIAMI BARGAINS 


A real Investment oppor- 
tunity presents itself today 
in Miami, Miami Beach and 
Coral Gables in improved 
property and magnificent 
homes. Let us place your 
funds in safe 8% First Mort- 
gages, appraise, purchase or 
manage property for you. 
Write us. We specialize in 
out-of-town patrons and 
cordially invite investiga- 
tion as to our experience, 
business standing, Mortgage 
and Investment service in 
Miami. 


T. E. JAMES MORTGAGE AND 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, MIAMI 


(Charter Member of the Miami 
Kiwanis Club) 


PIPP Perris 
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_ The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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if Dynamic witty speaker for all Kiwanis 
clubs. Humor with substance. 


} Dr. STANLEY L. KREBS 
| “Back to Normai 


| Peychologiet, Traveler, Lecturer, Author of many 
books. Work endorsed by world authorities. 


and other subjects. 


Read what Kiwanis clubs say: 
|| Members unanimous that your address 
was most significant and worth while in 
|| years. I hope every club can hear your ad- 
|| dress on ‘‘Constructive Americanism’’— 
i} Dr. E. Le Roy Dakin, Milwaukee 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Truths impressed us—Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Every community needs him—Fargo,N.D 
We want him again—Bethlehem, Pa 
Fine piece of work—Horace W. McDavid 
A knockout—Logan Square, Chicago 
We need more of the stuff you gave us— 
Elbert Hubbard II., East Aurora, N.Y 

Ask Kiwanis clubs at Scranton, Columbus, 
Stamford, Niagara Falls, St. Louis These 
comments are from hundreds made by service 
clubs, bankers, lawyers, sales organizations, 
trade association conventions, etc. 

Write now for details 
Address: M. MAIN, Secretary to Dr. Krebs 

Hotel Langwell, 123 W. 44th Street 


Best in years 











New York City, N.Y 


Reese - 






















QUIT 
TOBACCO 


pd harmfu| effects oft Emon 9g 
Don't try to banish anaided 
the hold tobacco has upon you, 
Join the thousands of inveter- 
ate tobacco users that have 
found it easy toquit with the aid of the Keeley Treatment. 


KEELEY ‘32 


TobaccoHabit 
Birr ttow cing all craving for tobacco, Write today 





RSTO TE Bop 4 Be m 








Successful For 
Over 50 Years 
bow Caen A Free yourself from 
KEELEY In ELEY INS 




















Tn iL 
MEMORIAM | 








Archie N. Case 


Archie N. Case, Past 
Michigan District, died very suddenly at his 
home in Jackson, Michigan, on January 10. 
His untimely death was a great shock to 
his home club and the district. He joined 
the Jackson club early in its history and 
after serving as president of the club was 
elected governor of the district for 1928. 
He was always active in his Kiwanis work 
and even up to the week of his death visited 
clubs each week throughout the Southern 
part of the State. 

Some of those 


Governor of the 


who attended the funeral 
were District Governor Edward B. Flack, Im- 
mediate Past Governor Claude Dock and 
District Secretary-Treasurer Forney W. Cle- 
ment. 

mother, three 


He is survived by his wife, 


brothers and two sisters. 





E mploy ment Week Fe s»bruary 
15-20 Plan of American 
Legion 


The American Legion is working on its 
campaign, the purpose of which is to put one 
million wage earners back to work. The work 
will be concentrated during the week of Feb- 
ruary 15. In a from Henry L. 
Stevens, National Commander, he says, “This 
great undertaking can be accomplished only 
by the coéperation of such organizations as 


telegram 


yours and I am sure that with your codpera- 
tion we can look to the 
prospects in relieving the unemployment sit- 


future with great 


uation. We should be very grateful on behalf 
of the American Legion for your whole- 


hearted coéperation in this movement.” 





Club Singing Contest 

As a result of the article by Jules Brazil, 
Chairman of the International Committee on 
Music, which appeared in the December issue 
of the Magazine, a number of clubs have 
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Tue Kiwanis MAGAZINE 


taken him up on the matter of inaugurating 
inter-club song contests. His own club, Sara- 
sota, Florida, claims to have the distinction 
of being the first club to challenge its neigh- 
bor, Bradenton. Bradenton accepted the chal- 
lenge and the contest is on. Both are wonder- 
ful singing clubs. 

F. W. Mueller, Chairman of the Minnesota- 
Dakotas District Committee on Music for 
1931, began propagating such contests among 
the clubs of that district. 

This is only the beg 
some of the other clubs? 


rinning. How about 





Beg Your Pardon 

In some copies of the January issue of the 
Magazine, the names of District Governors 
James W. Bradner and Frank D. Mumford 
appearing under the double spread photo- 
graph of the International Council Meeting 
were misplaced. A correction was made in 


the bulk of the 


issue. 





Efficienc ‘y Contest Reports 
Due February 15 


All clubs are urged to be sure and see 
that their Efficiency Contest Reports for 
1931 are in the hands of their district 
governor by February 15, 1932. 





5 ORG. ANIZATION ON 


THE "er SIDE NT’s S 
NEMPLOYMENT RELIEI 
Ww ALTER S. GirForD, Director 
WASHINGTON, cs 


Mr. William O. Harris, President, 
Kiwanis International 
My dear Mr. Harris: 

Permit me to express to you the 
f this Committee and also my own 


ap preci: itio n 
most cordial 


thanks for publishing in THe Kiwanis MaGazine, 
without charge, an advertisement of the Presi- 
dent’s Organization on Unemployment Relief. 
Your contribution has been an invaluable aid 
to us in drawing the attention of the nation to the 
irgency of the situation with which it is con- 
fronted and we are deeply grateful for your help. 


Sincerely yours, 


Owen D. Youns. 
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Official Programs 
for Kiwanis Clubs 


in 1932 
Approved by the 


International Board of Trustees 


Anniversary Week 


January 17-23 


United States-Canada Week 
April 24-30 


All-Kiwanis Night 


June 27 


Canadian Citizenship Week 
(for Canadian Clubs) 


June 26-July 2 


Constitution Week 
(for United States Clubs) 


September 11-17 


Suggestions on these programs 
will ‘be forwarded to clubs in ad- 
vance of these dates by proper 
committees. 
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STRICKLER’S 
COLLECTION STICKERS 


ND 


A 
BUILDERS OF GOOD WILL 


BOUND SEPARATELY IN BOOKS OF 250 STICKERS EACH 
; 
























INACCURATE 


IF THERE IS 
ANY REASON 
WHY PAYMENT 
CANNOT BE MADE 
PLEASE ADVISE 


OCcES 




























No. C59. Litho. in seven colors 











HIS reminderis attached 

to secure your prompt 
attention and to maintain 
your good will. 


{ ; No. A53._ Litho. in seven colors C57. Litho. in seven colors 
{ OUR attention is called SEE RAL statements 
“VS to this account, which S29) have been sent to you. 


has been standing for along Do not through further delay 
time. An immediate payment force the use of unpleasant 


is greatly desired. methods to collect this bill. 


No. B2. Blue on white—one color No. El. Red on whiteone color 


} v 














No. A6. Red on whitemone color 


OU check bp return 
| mail willbe greatly 








UNLESS paid or satisfactory 
arrangements are made within 


WHIS bill is long past due. 
! TEN DAYS your account will be 


If unable to remit in full, 





appreciated ; 


a partial payment is respectfully 
requested. 


placed in OTHER HANDS for 
immediate collection. 


€ces 









































































: No. A2. Red on white—one color No. Cl. Red on whitemone color No. E2. Red on whitemone color 
goes You do not owe us-ehything Ww. regret to see your account 
i L Ow US TO — ee is not being used 
ad, P PRESENT THIS wish you did. YOUR 
. STATEMENT patronage 
Ar AND TO ASK 
FOR YOUR 
V PROMPT CONSIDERATION 


No. H62. 


No. B54. Litho. in seven colors Litho. in seven colors No. H64. Litho. in seven colors 


Copyright 1915-30 By Carl E. Strickler & Co. Attach to blank statements and send to inactive accounts. 


Strickler’s Stickers are unusual in merit; they are 


others. They will collect nearly all of your accounts 
| of high character and have proven to be very effec- 


at early dates and automatically point out the few 
that require more time or drastic means. They will 
reduce your collection expenses, maintain continu- 
ous patronage, build good will, increase your profits 
and add to your prestige. 


tive. When attached to statements they attract at- 
tention, win respect and give no personal offense. 
if Early reminding means early collecting. Strickler’s 
s| Stickers will do for you what they are doing for 


PRICE LIST ONE KIND OR ASSORTED 
































ae eae | we Books i in one color Books in seven colors Order Today for Immediate Delivery 
7 3 ___|Per Book Amount Per Book | Amount_ 
7 1000 __ 4 | $1.50 | $6.00 | 81 1. 70 | 8 6.80 
cor aor “tor | SARL E, STRICKLER & CO 
3000 | 12 | 1.30 | 15.60 1.50 | 18.00 _ . 7 
ot 122 South Michigan Ave., Dept. A1, 
10000 | 40] 1.10 | 44.00 | 1.30 | 52.00 — 
~ 20000 80 1.00 80.00 1.20 | 96.00 CHICAGO, U. S.A. 


2% cash with order, 1% 10 days, 30 days net 
Delivered prepaid. 

















| THOUSANDS 
Reduce 


WAISTLINES 


No Dieting—No Exercise—No Drugs. Results 
Assured—or Not a Penny’s Cost to You 


OY 





- Make This Test 


We want an opportunity to prove to you 
what wonders Director will accomplish in 
reducing your weight and waist medsure- 
ment. So we ask your permission to send 
you a Director for one week's trial. Note 
how this remarkable belt 
produces an instant im- 
provement tn your ap- 
pearance the moment 
you put it on. Note how 
much better your clothes 
fit and look without a 
heavy waistline to pull 
them out of shape. See 
how naturally and com- 
fortably you attain a more erect carriage 
and enjoy a new feeling of ease and com- 
fort and lightness when the overworked 
abdominal muscles are properly supported. 


Don’t continue to 
look this way 


Director Helps Nature 
Reduce Waistlines 


You'll enjoy the big improvement in your 
appearance that Director gives you. You'll 
enjoy the new feeling of renewed life and 
vitality it brings. But best of all you'll 
enjoy the knowledge that excess fat is 
being absorbed and eliminated. The natural 
elasticity of the muscles is aided and re- 
stored. Once again nature works away 
excess fat. Doctor R. A. Lowell says, 
“Practically all excess adipose tissue at 
the waistline can surely be eliminated by 
the faithful use of Director Belt.” 


How Director Works 


With every movement of your body, 
Director ‘e Amene a firm but gentle pressure 
on the abdominal fat. Every time you take 


astep—every time you stand or sit down— 

every time you bend or twist or lean over 

—this alternating ac- 

tion of Director reduces 

the fat at the waistline. 

This continued action 

during all your waking 

hours works away the 

excess fatty deposits. 

Within a few weeks or 

give you awaistine months (the time re- 

he this quired depending on the 

extent to which you are now overburdened 

with fat)—Director has accomplished a 

reduction in a natural way without the 
slightest effort on your part. 

Compare this delightful simple method 
—this assured method—with any other 
you have ever tried or heard about. Com- 
pare it with drugs—with starvation dieting 
—with violent enervating exercise—with 
expensive bath and massage treatment. 
Director is by far the most natural and 
satisfactory method of weight reduction 
but the cost is so small as to be negligible 
in comparison with the benefits it brings. 


The “Director” will 


No Laces, Hooks or Buttons 


Director is woven on especially designed 
looms—from the finest 
mercerized web-elastic 
—all in one piece. There 
are no buckles, straps, 
laces, hooks or buttons 
to bother with. Each 
Director is fitted to in- 


dividual measure, so no Name 


Get rid of that ugly bulge— 
feel and look so much younger 


slips on easily and quickly and is de- 
lightfully comfortable to wear, as 
thousands of business and profes- 
sional men testify. It never puckers 
or gathers and always lies flat and 
smooth. 


TRIAL OFFER 


We have tried to give you some idea of what 
Director is and how it is warranted to reduce 
excess fat. But nothing we can say will be 
half so convincing as an actual test. So we 
invite a test on this basis. Use the coupon 
and send today for trial offer and directions 
for measuring. Wear Director for one week. 
Then, if you don’t agree with each and every 
statement we have made herein, simply re- 
turn the belt and we will refund your 
money promptly and the trial won't cost 
you a penny. We can think of no more fair 
or liberal offer than this. In fairness to your- 
self please make this test, Fill in and mail the 
coupon now, 


LANDON & WARNER 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Iil. 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part please send 
me details of your trial offer, instructions for measuring, doc 
tors’ endorsements and letters from users. 


Dept. G-30 





adjustment is necessary 
Street 





except an occasional 


taking in as the waist- City 


State 





line grows smaller. It 
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